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“The Inn of Life” 


JOHN OXENHAM 


“No room for Thee, 
Thou Man of Galilee! 
The house is full, 
Yea, overfull. 
There is no room for Thee— 
Pass on! Pass on! 


Nay—-see! 

The place is packed. 
We scarce have room 
For our own selves, 

So how shall we 

Find room for Thee, 
Thou Man of Galilee,— 


Pass on! Pass on! 


But—if Thou shouldst 
This way again, 
And we can find 
So much as one small corner 
Free from guest, 
Not then in vain 
Thy quest. 
But now— 
The house is full. 
Pass on!” 


Christ passes 

On His ceaseless quest, 
Nor will He rest 
With any, 


Save as chiefest Guest. 


—From The Selected Poems of John Oxenham. 
Copyrighted 1948 by Erica Oxenham. 
Used by permission of Harper & Brothers. 





Some Protestant Thoughts on Baptism 


ELMER S. FREEMAN 


I. ANTECEDENTS OF CHRISTIAN BAPTISM 


‘Te WORD “BAPTISM” is not used in the Old Testament. 
That there was baptism of various sorts before our Lord’s time is not open 
to serious question; but of actual evidence in Scripture for baptism in Old 
Testament times there is no sign at all. Insofar as baptism as a Christian 
rite and sacrament has roots in the pre-Christian past, these roots are to be 
looked for in three places. 

1. Baptism in the Mystery Religions. The mysteries of Eleusis, of 
Mithra, of Isis and Osiris, and the Attic mystery all possessed ceremonies 
which can be considered in greater or less degree analogous to Christian 
baptism. The same question arises here as in the relation of the Lord’s 
Supper to the mystery religions. It can never be fully established, I think, 
whether or to what extent primitive Christians borrowed anything from 
these religions. Some evidence has even been adduced that the borrowing 
was in the other direction, particularly in the case of Mithraism: that Mith- 
raism borrowed aspects of Christianity for its own sacramental system rather 
than Christianity borrowing from the mystery. 

Be that is it may, it is true that these mystery religions had some 
initiatory rites which make one think of Christian baptism. The Eleusinian 
mystery included purification by bathing in the sea. The mystery of Isis 
and Osiris accomplished this purification with three sprinklings of water. 
So did Mithraism. In addition the Attic mystery included a rite of bathing 
in the blood of a bull, known as the Taurobolium. 

Underlying these acts are ideas which have found reflection, at any 
rate, in Christian thinking about baptism. To be sure, it is not necessary 
to suppose that the infant Christian faith deliberately or consciously bor- 
rowed these ideas. They may all be parts of that underlying stratum of 
religious ideology which can be found throughout the Mediterranean world. 
For example, Tertullian says that initiates of Eleusis believed that the ef- 





Emer S. FreeMAN, B.D., is Assistant Executive of the Commission on Evan- 
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Apollos Club of Chicago. 
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fects of the Eleusinian baptism were regeneration of the soul and remission 
of sin. Baptism in this mystery also carried with it the idea of sacrifice 
for salvation or for purification. In the Taurobolium such phrases were 
used as “rebirth for eternity,” “sins washed away,” “reborn to a new kind 
of existence”—phrases which have been and are not uncommon in Chris- 
tian thinking about baptism. 

2. Jewish Baptism. Baptism was by no means an unknown ceremony 
to the Jews. Proselytes desiring to become Jews underwent baptism. In 
this case it was usually performed by immersion in “living,” that is running, 
water. Among the Jews washings for ceremonial purification are in a dif- 
ferent category and not to be considered as analogous to Christian baptism, 
if for no other reason than that they were frequently repeated. Among the 
Jews, as with us, baptism was a once-for-all rite. 

In proselyte baptism children were not baptized because it was con- 
sidered that they automatically partook of the benefits of baptism when 
their parents received it. This may, incidentally, be at least one reason 
why there is no New Testament record of the baptism of infants. Chris- 
tians may have carried over from their Jewish heritage the idea that their 
children did not need to be baptized. Instruction of proselytes in the 
Jewish faith took place in some cases before, and in some cases after, the 
actual baptism; and it was considered that the proselyte after baptism was 
“reborn” or “newly born” or “purified” or “forgiven.” 

3. The most immediate precursor in Judaism to Christian baptism is, 
of course, the ceremony of baptism as it was practiced by John the Baptist. 
What John did was, almost certainly, to adapt the ceremony of proselyte 
baptism familiar to the Jews and to give it a new and fresh moral and 
spiritual content “unto the remission of sins.” It is highly doubtful 
whether John the Baptist was a man sufficiently educated in the ways of 
the world outside Judaism to be familiar with either the mystery religions 
or (as Dr. Carl Kraeling has recently suggested) the Zoroastrian escha- 
tology. We are probably correct, therefore, in seeking the explanation of 
baptism by John simply in his desire to take the conventional baptismal 
ceremony for proselytes and to use it as a sacrament (if it is not wrong to 
use the word in this connection) of purification. 

Some scholars believe that to receive the baptism of John was simply 
an act of joining a new religious movement of which he was the head. It 
seems to me difficult to believe that John the Baptist meant no more than 
this. It is to my mind very doubtful whether John intended to found a 
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new religious movement. His conception of his mission in relation to Jesus 
was such that it would have been in a high degree incongruous for him to 
deem himself to be any more than one who would lead men to Christ. His 
baptism, then, was more in the nature, as Montefiore believed, of a cere- 
mony leading to forgiveness and to new light, both of which would come 
to full fruition only by allegiance to “him who would come after.” Dr. 
J. V. Bartlett well suggests that John considered his baptism to be one “for 
moral repentance and preparation for new experience” in Christ.’ 


II. Baptism By JEsus 


There are two Scripture passages which deal directly with the question 
of whether or not Jesus himself baptized. Curiously enough, the two 
passages sharply contradict each other. John 3:22 reads, “After this Jesus 
and his disciples went into the land of Judea; there he remained with them 
and baptized.” * John 4:2 contains the words, “although Jesus himself did 
not baptize, but only his disciples.” Probably the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel first wrote the first passage without having exact knowledge of our 
Lord’s practice. Later he may have consulted with someone whose infor- 
mation or memory at this point was more precise, and the correction was 
made as it stands now in Chapter 4. I am much inclined to accept the 
verdict of the second of the two passages. 

It is not even certain that Jesus actually authorized his disciples to 
baptize. It seems inherently probable, however, that he would have done 
so on such occasions as the sending out of the Twelve and later the Seventy. 
Dr. Bartlett, previously quoted, seems to feel that it is almost a certainty. 
There would have been nothing surprising in the fact that Jesus would 
authorize those who represented him to allow and persuade converts to the 
Master’s way of life to be baptized as a symbol of their new allegiance. 
It can hardly be said that such baptism, if it did take place, was initiatory 
in the sense that baptism is now an initiation into the Christian church. 
Whatever may have been Jesus’ intent at this point in his ministry with 
regard to founding a church, one could hardly be said to exist, except é 
posse, at this moment. Baptism by the disciples, therefore, would have 
been an initiation only in the sense that it symbolized allegiance to a society 
still loosely organized and held together purely by personal allegiance to 
a living Teacher. 

1 Bartlett, J. V., “New Testament Baptism,” in J. Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1951. Vol. II, pp. 375. 
2 Bible quotations are from the Revised Standard Version. 
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III. Baprism 1n Primitive CHRISTIAN TIMES 


That the practice of baptism was widespread and general in early 
Christian times is true without serious question. It is supposed by many 
that this fact rests upon the command of Jesus himself as recorded in Matt. 
28:19 and in Mark 16:16. It would be well, however, not to rely too much 
on either of these two passages. The second one is certainly late and not 
part of the original manuscript of Mark’s Gospel. The Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament prints it, but in italics and says that “some 
texts and versions” add it. The Matthew passage retains its place in the 
regular text of the Revised Standard Version, but it is generally agreed 
among scholars that verses 19 and 20 at least are later additions to the 
original Gospel. Most of us think it quite incredible to hear the Triune 
name from the lips of Jesus at this stage. The doctrine of the Trinity in 
its articulate form is a theological development of at least a generation 
later. Its implications, to be sure, reach back to the New Testament teach- 
ings of our Lord, but it is extremely difficult to suppose that Jesus would 
have used it in the form in which it was later expressed. 

On the other hand, it is true that very early indeed in Christian history 
we find the rite of baptism well established. There may have been, indeed, 
no break at all between the baptism by the Twelve and the Seventy during 
Jesus’ life (and perhaps by others) and later baptism. The whole may 
have been one continuous process. Although Jesus probably never spoke 
the exact words of Matt. 28:19, there is nothing incredible in supposing 
that at the end of his life, after his resurrection and before his disappearance 
from human sight, he may have given to his followers some such general 
commission, though less theologically expressed. 

The earliest Christian creed and the early baptismal formula were 
probably substantially identical. The creed most likely read, “I believe 
in Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” The baptismal formula, while its exact 
wording may have varied, was something like, “I baptize thee into the 
name of Jesus Christ.” 

There are four passages in the Book of Acts relevant at this point. 
In Acts 2:38, St. Peter answers the question of the Jerusalem crowd, “What 
shall we do?” by saying, “Repent, and be baptized . . . in the name of 
Jesus Christ.” Acts 8:16 records that certain Samaritans “had only been 
baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus.” Peter commanded that the 
household of Cornelius—and probably some friends and neighbors also— 
be baptized “‘in the name of Jesus Christ” (Acts 10:48). And in Acts 19:5 
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there is the record of twelve people in the city of Ephesus who were “bap- 
tized in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

Two texts in the Pauline epistles testify to the same practice: Rom. 
6:3 (“all of us who have been baptized into Christ Jesus”) and Gal. 3:27 
(“as many of you as were baptized into Christ have put on Christ”). 

In the face of this clear Scriptural evidence, it seems a little absurd 
to hold that Christian baptism has always and everywhere been in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit! That it was the general if not 
the invariable rule by perhaps the end of the first cenury is not open to 
serious question. But that it was the original and primitive practice is 
surely not the case. 

Evidence that baptism was practiced very early in the Christian society 
includes the fact that St. Paul, writing only twenty-five to thirty-five years 
afterward, not only takes the sacrament for granted as an established usage 
but considers it sufficiently accepted to begin to construct a theology about 
it. This Pauline theology concerning baptism embraces three general 
principles: 

1. Baptism is union with Christ. This is expressed in Rom. 6:3-4 
where he writes, “Do you not know that all of us who have been baptized 
into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death? We were buried therefore 
with him by baptism into death, so that as Christ was raised from the dead 
by the glory of the Father we too might walk in newness of life.” This 
sentiment is echoed by the writer of the Epistle to the Colossians in 2:12. 

2. Baptism is the gift of the Holy Spirit. This Paul expresses in 
I Cor. 12:13 in saying, “For by one spirit we were all baptized into one 
body.” 

3. Baptism is cleansing from sin. In I Cor. 6:11 St. Paul writes, 
“you were washed, you were consecrated, you were justified in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of our God.” 

Perhaps a word or two ought to be said about the custom of vicarious 
baptism as recorded in I Cor. 15:29. This took the form, at least some- 
times, of baptism for the dead. This is mentioned nowhere else in the 
New Testament and there is practically no reference to it in the patristic 
writings. It seems to have been a custom adopted because people were 
convinced of the necessity of baptism for salvation and were appalled to 
think of the fate of loved ones who had gone before and had died without 
knowledge of Christ and the baptism which conferred salvation in his name. 
Therefore they were permitted to be baptized for the dead in order that 
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the dead might vicariously attain salvation. The custom appears speedily 
to have died out in the primitive church, probably because of obvious abuses 
which might have crept in. It is interesting to note that of present-day 
people only the Latter Day Saints preserve the custom. 

The Fourth Gospel, as previously mentioned, has almost nothing 
to say directly about baptism. John, it has been said, was no sacramen- 
tarian; though John 19:34-35 and I John 5:6-8 refer, Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer and others think, to baptism and the Eucharist respectively 
under the forms of water and blood. 


IV. Mopes or Baptism 1n Earty CHRISTIANITY 


1. The question of immersion. Whole books have been written to 
prove that from the beginning immersion has been the only correct and 
proper manner of baptism. One book written in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, when the question really seemed important, made the 
curious attempt to substitute the word “immersion” for the word “ bap- 
tism” wherever the latter occurs in the New Testament The results were 
grotesque. Acts 1:5, for example, was rendered, “John immersed with 
water, but ye shall be immersed with the Holy Spirit,” and Eph. 4:5 was 
made to read, “One Lord, one faith, one immersion.” 

On the other hand, books have been written which are labored at- 
temps to disprove the necessity of immersion. Such a book is R. R. Lloyd’s 
Baptism as Taught in the Scriptures, in which we find such bizarre con- 
clusions as that “John the Baptist’s baptism would have been by sprinkling 
water upon the people with a hyssop—the present Eastern mode of cleans- 
ing congregations’ because it was the Jewish mode. Any other method 
would have provoked both astonishment and concern.” * 

This particular issue would probably seem to most of us a threshing 
over of old straw. We should be perfectly willing to admit that in early 
New Testament times the usual method of baptism was almost surely 
immersion, or a modification of immersion in which the person to be bap- 
tized stood in water and at the same time had water poured over him. 
That other methods were used involving the need of less water is beyond 
all reasonable doubt, especially in such a semi-arid country as Palestine. 
That the issue seems not to have troubled the early Christians greatly is 
indicated by the fact that the Didache specifies, “If there is no living water 
use standing water. If there is no cold water, use warm,” etc. As Harnack 


3 Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago, 1895. 
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remarks, there was among the early Christians no apparent question of 
the validity of baptism as dependent upon any particular mode of admin- 
istration. 

By the late years of the first century the ceremony of baptism had 
become more complicated, and included the invariable use of the name 
of the Trinity, a moral view taken by the person being baptized, a three- 
fold immersion, or pouring, and a confession of faith. To these require- 
ments were sometimes added sponsors, the use of unction or anointing with 
holy oil, and the giving to the candidate of milk and honey. Immersion 
seems to have remained the normal practice in churches of the Western 
Rite until about the twelfth century. 

2. The question of infant baptism. The controversy about the baptism 
of infants, in the primitive church and as a present practice, has caused a 
deep cleavage between certain Protestant churches. As to whether in 
primitive Christian times infants and children were baptized, the answer 
seems to be indecisive. Although there is no direct specific New Testament 
evidence for infant or child baptism, there are two passages which indirectly 
suggest that it was sometimes done. In I Cor. 1:16 St Paul writes, “I did 
baptize also the household of Stephanus.” And in Acts 16:33 it is said 
that the whole family of the Mecedonian jailer was baptized. These 
households may or may not have included children. The probability is 
that they did. Even so, the children of Stephanus may or may not have 
been actually baptized by Paul. The traditional theory among Jews, 
already referred to, that children participated in the benefits of baptism 
simply by being members of a family the head of which, or the adults in 
which, had been baptized, may also have prevailed in these households. 

The most likely answer, on the whole, is that among the earliest 
Christians, who, of course, were also Jews, the Jewish custom was followed 
in modified form. It is still not certain that the children of a household 
were actually baptized, but it is probable that they were. The fact that 
no children’s names are given in the New Testament as having been bap- 
tized is not of significance. It would simply not occur to anyone writing 
the kinds of documents which appear in the New Testament to mention 
the names of children. 

It follows, therefore, that purely Scriptural evidence is inadequate to 
justify either position, and Christian churches and people committed to one 
or the other practice must be prepared to justify them on other than spe- 
cifically Scriptural grounds. 
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V. CuHrisTIAN INTERPRETATIONS OF BAPTISM 


1. The Roman Catholic Church. As is the case with its other doc- 
trines, the Roman Catholic doctrine of baptism is precise and exact. One 
may or may not accept it, but at least one knows exactly what it is. A well- 
instructed Roman Catholic believes about baptism: 

(a) That baptism is to be administered in water and in the name of 
the Trinity. If either water or the proper formula is missing, the baptism 
is invalid. This accounts for the fact that the Roman Catholic Church 
usually requires rebaptism of persons coming into it from other Christian 
bodies. It is admitted that anyone using the Christian formula and in- 
tending to do what the Church intends may perform a valid baptism, but 
since there would be some uncertainty (in the mind of the Church) as to 
the correct intention of the original officiant, rebaptism is generally required. 

(b) That the effect of baptism is the remission of all sins, original 
and actual, and all punishment due for sins. 

(c) That baptism is necessary both necessitate medii and also neces- 
sitate praecepti, that is, both as to means and teaching. 

(d) That two possible substitutes for ordinary baptism are in certain 
circumstances valid. One is the “baptism of desire,” where one desires 
to be baptized but for some good reason cannot be, and “baptism of blood,” 
which would apply in the case of martyrs. 

(e) That all who depart this life without one of these three kinds of 
baptism are perpetually excluded from the vision of God. The widespread 
impression among Protestants that the Roman Church teaches that infants 
who die unbaptized go to hell is false. Infants dying unbaptized would 
suffer the “pain of loss,” meaning that they would experience the pain 
of losing the Divine vision but would not suffer the “pain of sense,” mean- 
ing eternal torment in any physical way. 

(f) That the presence of the idea of regeneration or rebirth distin- 
guishes baptism from all other sacraments, and it therefore confers upon 
the person baptized a new and different character (character indelibilis). 

2. The Reformation. It has already been said that in the New Testa- 
ment we find in the writings of St. Paul a rather highly developed sacra- 
mental theology concerning baptism. As in other respects the Reformers, 
particularly Calvin, lean rather heavily upon this Pauline interpretation. 

Writing in 1518, Luther indicated his belief that in baptism an infant 
experiences regeneration and salvation through the merit and faith of the 
child’s sponsors. Later he set down the extremely difficult doctrine that 
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infants themselves believe. Calvin’s interpretation of baptism was that it 
was a “seal” upon the predestined election of the Christian. It was 
Zwingli’s belief that baptism is a token of grace and an external sign and 
ceremony of the true reality of the spiritual life. 

A later view of baptism, to which we shall return, is that of Schleier- 
macher, that baptism is an act of the church incorporating a new member 
into its own life. Ritsch] also expresses this view. 

3. The Anglican Communion. Here baptism is understood to be one 
of the two sacraments “generally necessary to salvation.” Its “outward 
and visible sign” is the water used in the ceremony; its “inward and spir- 
itual grace” is defined (in the Office of Instruction) as “a death unto sin 
and a new birth unto righteousness.” | 

4. Contemporary Free Churches. In contrast to these very definite 
and concrete teachings about baptism on the part of the Roman Catholics, 
the Reformers, and the Anglicans, the interpretation and understanding 
of baptism in many of our free churches is vague and nebulous in the ex- 
treme. Protestant teaching about baptism, especially among “liberals,” 
is in some instances hardly more than that it is a nice thing to do. Its 
mode, whether by immersion or otherwise, is deemed to be almost com- 
pletely unimportant. For infants, many otherwise good Christian peo- 
ple would suppose it simply does not matter. Yet any minister with 
parish experience will be able to recall instances where parents who would 
be inclined to say that the baptism of children is an indifferent matter 
nevertheless would, when confronted with a crisis in a child’s life, be 
extremely disturbed if the child should die without having been baptized. 

I myself recall one instance where there was some question of the 
survival of a newborn baby and I was called in frantic haste by the father 
to go to the hospital and baptize the infant forthwith. The child lived, 
and I took occasion later to ask the father what he thought would have 
happened to the child had it died unbaptized. He was puzzled, and un- 
able to give any logical answer. Yet it was somehow deeply ingrained in 
his emotional background that a child must not be allowed to die without 
Christian baptism. 

Every parish minister can also recall the experience of adolescents or 
adults coming to the point where they desire to be received as members 
of the church. Sometimes inquiry will elicit the information that such a 
person has never been baptized and is totally unable to see why at this 
comparatively late date he should be. 
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All of this simply indicates the utter confusion in which we find our 
Protestant teaching about baptism. 


VI. A Tenasie Protestant Doctrine or Baptism 


There would seem to be four general attitudes open to Protestants in 
relation to a doctrine and practice of baptism. One would be to confine 
baptism to adult, conscious believers—that is, those who have already ac- 
cepted in their minds and hearts the basic tenets of the Christian faith and 
who desire baptism as a sign and seal of this decision. This is the practice 
actually followed by the Baptists, the Mennonites, and others. Or Prot- 
estants may do as the Anglicans and Lutherans do—retain the rite of 
baptism also for infants and with it the traditional belief in baptismal 
regeneration. Protestants might, in the third place, retain the custom of 
baptism but so substantially change its meaning that little more is left of 
it than a dedication ceremony. Or, finally, Protestants may, as the 
Quakers have done, give baptism up entirely. 

Among many Protestants of today doctrine of any sort is unfashion- 
able, and rules are still more so. Among “liberals” of a certain stripe, 
it is considered the mark of emancipation to be free, as they say, of dogma 
and doctrine. Therefore in this field as in many others, any doctrine of 
baptism would be unpopular. One is at a loss sometimes to understand 
why people who are willing to accept rules in secular organizations, or 
even ritual and ceremonial, are unwilling to allow either rule or ceremony 
in the Christian church. I have known Masons who stoutly defended the 
elaborate ceremonial of the lodge, but who could see little or no reason for 
it in church; and Rotarians who are willing to submit to the regulation of 
unbroken attendance at Rotary Club meetings but who considered regular 
worship in church on Sunday as almost altogether optional. Yet baptism, 
as Dr. Kerschner points out,‘ has at least a sufficiently firm tradition as a 
requirement of Christian discipleship so that in the early centuries no one 
would have dreamed of considering himself a Christian unless he had been 
baptized. At the very lowest level, therefore, baptism could be held to 
be a rule of the organization! 

_ _A tenable doctrine of baptism needs badly to be formulated. Let 
me here suggest in tentative form that it ought to have at least these sev- 
eral characteristics: In the first instance, baptism ought to be considered 
as an initiation into that Christian fellowship which is the church. It ought 
to be considered that, whatever one’s moral merits or lack of them, what- 


* Kerschner, F. D., Christian Baptism. Commission on Christian Union of the Disciples of Christ, 1912. 
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ever one’s ultimate relationship to God, as far as the Christian church is 
concerned, he is simply not a member of it until he has taken part in this 
initiatory ceremony. It is fitting, in symbol of this traditional belief, that 
the font at which baptisms are performed should be, as in the liturgical 
churches it usually is, at or near one of the entrance doors, thus symbolizing 
that baptism itself is the normal means of entrance into the household of 
faith. 

An aspect of baptism which ought not to be overlooked is its mutu- 
ality. Baptism is an act of the church as well as of an individual. This is 
what is pointed out by Schleiermacher and Ritschl. It is the act of the 
individual undertaken by faith—in the case of infants, by the faith of 
their parents or sponsors. It is the act of the church standing as the rep- 
resentative of God in society and holding out hands of sacramental wel- 
come to those who would become members of its household. One does 
not become a member of the church by confirmation or by receiving the 
right hand of fellowship or some like ceremony. One becomes a member 
of the Church of Christ by baptism. The later act is the confirmation of 
the former, and there is excellent reason for using exactly that word, as 
is done in many churches. The act of confirmation (or an analogous cere- 
mony) is the one by which the person already a member of the church by 
baptism becomes, as it were, a fully qualified participant after years of 
citizenship under tutelage. 

In the second place, baptism is a sign and seal of discipleship. More 
than that, baptism can be considered a sacrament of discipleship. It is an 
act—mutual, as we said, between individual and church—which, to quote 
Canon Quick, marks and characterizes the soul as God’s child and as a 
member of his family.” One need not deny that the child is God’s child 
simply by virtue of his membership in the human race. But such a rela- 
tionship is not more than implicit, and baptism makes it explicit and clear. 

In the third place, baptism provides a link with Christian tradition. 
We are better off in our atomistic modern days to retain at least some links 
with our tradition. This applies in religion as well as in other respects— 
perhaps more in religion. Here baptism is the. great symbol of the unity 
in Christ of all, or practically all, Christian people. - 

What shall be said about baptism as a necessity for salvation? Here 
is a tremendous question, the full answer to which would lie much. outside 
the scope of this brief study. Anything pretending to be a complete: study 


® Quick, O. C., The Christian Sacraments. Harper & Brothers, 1927, pp. 161-184. 
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of baptism would have to deal with this in full, and in particular with the 
problem of distinguishing between baptism as an act of magic and baptism 
as a channel of grace, perhaps not wholly explicable, but nonetheless real. 
Personally, I am altogether unwilling to say that one would be certainly 
and eternally lost without baptism. I do not see how any human being 
can possess the temerity thus certainly, so to speak, to read God’s mind. 
I am perfectly confident that God cannot and must not be bound by the 
unilateral announcement of any such rule on our part. In this sense, I 
should say that baptism is not a necessity for salvation. 

At the same time, I should wish also to make clear that it seems to 
me baptism may well be called a moral necessity. Why should it be 
thought incredible among us that God should require something of us? 
Yet so we seem to think. We appear to believe that God is a benign old 
gentleman who so undiscriminatingly loves everybody that anything any- 
one does, or fails to do, which does not work overt, positive harm to some- 
one else is all right with him. Certainly it is sound Christian doctrine that 
God loves everybody, but that does not necessarily mean that no return is 
asked of us in the way of positive commitment. 

Even more than a moral necessity, I should say that baptism is what 
might be called a sacramental necessity. By this one means that baptism 
administered as a mutual commitment of the individual and the church is 
a God-given means of grace. The Almighty may use other means than 
the sacraments to convey grace; doubtless he does. But it is the agelong 
testimony and experience of the Christian church that grace and blessing 
are in fact so conveyed. Many of us believe in the Real Presence of Christ 
in the Lord’s Supper. Is it less credible that there is a true grace con- 
ferred in baptism? One of the things most needful among us is a restora- 
tion of baptism to a position of sacramental importance equal to that of 
the Eucharist. One is as real and true a sacrament as the other. There are, 
as the Episcopal Office of Instruction puts it, “two sacraments generally 
necessary for salvation.” 

It is in baptism, St. Paul says, writing to the Galatians (3:27), that we 
“put on Christ.” The modern language versions of the Bible illuminate 
this phrase. Goodspeed and Weymouth say “clothe yourself with Christ,” 
and Moffatt translates “take on the character of Christ.” As in the Eucha- 
rist in a specially intimate way we expect to find God’s presence, so in 
baptism in 2 particularly real fashion we become part of his family, the 
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VII. Tue Service or Baptism 


A service of baptism ought to be robust, virile, and spiritually signifi- 
cant. It ought not to have the qualities of sticky and sickly sentimentality 
which so often we find in our Protestant services of baptism—rose petals 
in the font and a general atmosphere of “cuteness.” A service of baptism 
ought to be one befitting enlistment as a Christian soldier. Even the word 
“dedication” so often used is an inadequate word to describe what takes 
place in the sacrament of baptism. 

If this is true there should be at least these elements in the service 
of baptism. There should be a word of exhortation or challenge and com- 
mission to the parents and sponsors. There should be a promise exacted 
of parents or sponsors by which they clearly commit themselves to seeing 
that the child is brought up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord 
and in the bosom of the church. Even in the face of some opinion to the 
contrary, I am prepared to insist that the Trinitarian formula ought to 
be used. Insofar as our Protestant churches are not avowedly Unitarian, 
we are still implicitly Trinitarian, and there is probably no better place 
to declare it than by conforming to the ancient custom at this point. There 
is also value in the use of the Triune name in the fact that baptism thus 
administered is everywhere acceptable. There should be in the course of 
the baptismal office, probably immediately after the actual act of baptism, 
a declaration made by the minister of the fact that by this act the child 
or person has now become a member of the Christian faith and the Chris- 
tian church. And there should be, of course, prayer and Scripture. 
Normally baptisms, I am convinced, ought to take place in church. They 
need not, to be sure, be at the time of regular church services; but to con- 
duct a baptism at home, except in unusually urgent circumstances, is to 
encourage the observance as an occasion for a purely social gathering. 

Finally, perhaps it may be said that baptism, at least of infants and 
young children, ought to look forward to confirmation, whether it is called 
by that particular name or not. Confirmation, or any other means of ad- 
mission to the church, ordinarily and properly presupposes baptism and 
instruction in the Christian faith. Therefore, at the very beginning of one’s 
Christian experience let the pattern be set that as one enters the house- 
hold of God in baptism on the initiative of his parents, so he may look 
forward in later years to becoming of his own deliberate volition a full 
and adult member. 
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From G. R. R. Niebuhr 


Lr IS clear to many of us in the parish ministry that the aim of 
our preaching must be to witness to the explicit gospel of the forgiveness of 
man’s sins. But as ministers we are involved in the proclamation of that 
gospel not by the sermon alone, but also by the visible word in the sacra- 
ments. Yet it is all too obvious that the sacraments, as signs and seals of 
God’s gracious forgivingness, are largely unintelligible to our congrega- 
tions, particularly to those in the Calvinist tradition. And of the two 
sacraments, baptism especially suffers misunderstanding. 

Preachers who take their preaching seriously must not, of course, fall 
into the error of supposing that the spiritual edification mediated through 
baptism depends entirely upon lucid sermons on the subject. However, 
in so far as we are true to our heritage, we must also affirm the insepara- 
bility of the spoken and the visible word of God. If we recognize, there- 
fore, that the message of the forgiveness of sin is the word that baptism 
itself preaches, we are confronted with the task of becoming effective 
apologists for baptism to our people and to ourselves. We cannot, as Karl 
Barth reminds us, guarantee that the reality of baptism will become truth 
for us.’ Yet neither can we be merely passive in hoping that it will 
do so. 

Barth’s pamphlet, which is a treatment of this problem, is both stimu- 
lating and provocative. He is right in saying that only “reality itself, the 
Lord Jesus Christ” can make the reality truth for us. But his proposal— 
made, to be sure, with reference to the European state church—that the 
abolition of infant baptism would better insure the apprehension of that 
reality by the believer coming to baptism, fails to solve the problem he has 
recognized. More is required of Christians than maturity and a sense of 
responsibility in grasping the reality of God’s grace. It would be better to 
say that the church must recover the right evangelical use of baptism, so 
that it may witness to its reality not only to those as yet unbaptized, but to 
those whose baptism is now part of the long-forgotten past. 


1 Barth, K., The Teaching of the Church Concerning Baptism. London, S. C. M. Press, 1948. 





G. R. R. Nizsunr, B.D., was until recently pastor of the Congregational Church, 
Cornwall, Connecticut. He finds that Baptism in its central meaning is a “visible 
word” of the forgiveness of sin. 
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The evangelical employment to which the church has put the sacra- 
ment of baptism provides an interesting historical study. In the second 
century, the baptized in Corinth were admonished: 

. - « if even such righteous men as these [e.g. Noah, Job, and Daniel] cannot 
by their righteous deeds deliver their children, witn what confidence shall we, if we 


keep not our baptism pure and undefiled, enter into the kingdom of God? Or who 
shall be our advocate, unless we be found having holy and righteous works?” * 


Clearly the use of the fact of baptism as a goad to prod complacent spirits 
to seek righteousness under the law is neither possible nor desirable to us. 
Our situation does not resemble that of the second-century church, con- 
cerned with the definition of unforgivable sin and vexed with the weakness 
of even Christian human nature under persecution. But second-century 
baptismal teaching does begin to offer something more helpful, when 
Tertullian explains Good Friday as the most appropriate occasion for bap- 
tism, since baptism signifies an entrance into or sharing of the passion of 
the Lord.® 

It is this theme that Augustine expands in his expository and polemical 
writings on baptism, for which Romans 6 furnishes the theological and 
evangelical context. Baptism in Christ, he says is “. . . nothing else than 
a similitude of the death of Christ, and . . . the death of Christ on the 
cross is nothing but a similitude of the pardon of sin; so that just as real 
as is His death, so real is the remission of our sins.”* For Augustine 
baptism is the antidote for original sin; but for all that, he insists, we must 
not deceive ourselves that we are not still sinful men. What has happened 
in baptism is that the restoration has been begun; in substance our sin has 
been pardoned, and “the angels even now are at peace with us.” Baptism 
inaugurates the angelic peace, an eternal peace which does not obviate the 
present suffering of sinful men, but which will bear fruit most definitely 
in the judgment to come.° 

Augustine’s understanding of baptism, as the decisive event in which 
the individual is given the status of one justified by the death of Christ, 
is deeply conditioned by Pauline theology, but also by Augustine’s concept 
of the church as the body of Christ. “Let us rejoice,” he says, “that we 


2 An Ancient Homily, commonly called the second epistle of Clement of Rome. 
3 Tertullian, Concerning Baptism. 

4 Enchiridion, ch. 52. 

5 1bid., ch. 66. 
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are made not merely Christians but Christ. . . . The whole man is He 
and we... .”° It is the profound conviction of this catholicity or unity 
of the church that moves him to remind the Donatists that the baptism 
they confer, though technically legal, is profitless so far as the essential 
charisma of baptism is concerned, because their baptism is apart from the 
peace and charity of the Catholic Church. For the gift received in baptism 
is the “charity that covereth a multitude of sins (which) is the especial 
gift of catholic unity and peace.”* This clearly can be only the charity 
of Christ, but since it is the peace and charity of the Head which constitutes 
the unity of the body, this is the love that is given in the Catholic Church’s 
baptism. It was such a conception of baptism that lay behind his sermon 
beginning: “O brethren, O children, O ye Catholic buds, O ye holy and 
supernal seeds, O ye who are regenerate in Christ and born from 
above .. .”° 1 


Luther rejected the Augustinian and scholastic belief in the effect of 
the sacrament on original sin, but the spirit of the Emchiridion moves in 
the pages of Luther’s Treatise on Baptism (1519). It signifies, he wrote, 
the drowning of sin, but the drowning “lasts so long as we live, and is 
completed only in death.” The emphasis in Luther falls still more heavily 
on the theme of justification: he who is drowned in baptism arises “a justi- 
fied man.” He who is baptized has a covenant with God, a covenant which 
is not abrogated by post-baptismal sin, for it is a covenant of justification. 
Luther compares it to a ship: “If we fall out of the ship, there it is ready 
for our return.” Yet also it is a covenant which, once made, renders the 
repose, ease, and plenty of this life “a very poison.” The life of the man 
justified by God bears witness that God has begun his sanctifying work 
upon him, though it will not be consummated until death. 

However, Luther did not have Augustine’s sense of the church’s role 
in the rite of baptism. To be sure, Luther exhorted the congregation to 
be present in faith, to hear the word of God, and to pray earnestly. “I 
suspect,” he says, “that the reason why people turn out so badly after bap- 
tism is that . . . we interceded for them with but little earnestness.” * 
The revisions which Luther made in the Roman baptismal liturgy included 


6 I~ Joannis Evangelium tractatus, XXI, 8 (quoted by Erich Przywara, An Augustine Synthesis, 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1945, p. 249). 

7 On Baptism, Against the Donatists, III, 16. 

8 Sermon XXXIV, iii, 6 (quoted by Przywara, op. cit., p. 252). 

® “Martin Luther To All Christian Readers, Grace And Peace In Christ Our Lord.” The Order of 
Baptism Newly Revised, 1526. 
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an extensive editing of the prayer of exorcism; he changed it from its 
former imperative form as addressed to the devil, into a supplication to 
God. This revision accorded with Luther’s conviction that the faith of 
the church suffices only to bring the catechumen to the point of baptism; 
there he becomes an independent agent with whom God deals individually. 

In Calvin’s doctrine of the church, there is a partial recovery of 
Augustine’s conception of its unity. ‘The communion of saints” is for 
him an important phrase in the creed. The unity of the church, he de- 
clares,”° is a creation of the one gospel, but the saints have no “common 
bond of union” any longer than “while learning and profiting with one 
accord” from the preaching of the word of God. Baptism is the mark 
of catholicity; the mark of him who openly confesses his desire to be num- 
bered among the children of God and his agreement with all Christians in 
the worship of one God. Baptism is the mark of him who receives and 
communicates the grace of God’s word in his church. 

The conception of baptism as the declaration of faith that we are justi- 
fied is no less prominent in the Jmstitutes than in Augustine’s or Luther’s 
theology. Indeed, Calvin’s description of the sacrament as “a legal in- 
strument properly attested, by which (the Lord) assures us that all sins 
are cancelled, effaced and obliterated . . .” could not employ stronger 
language. But Calvin did not wish to neglect the understanding of bap- 
tism as sanctifying grace. It is into the vivification of Christ’s resurrection 
that the baptizan also enters. He enters into a church bound together not 
only by the imputation of righteousness, not only dying and rising with 
Christ in baptism, but sharing the fruits of that rising; not by obedience to 
a new law, but by the grace of the Holy Spirit." Calvin speaks of baptism 
both as the symbol of justification and as the healing act of God, in which 
the unity of the church, which is the grace of the Spirit, is made real to the 
believer. “. . . the death of Christ is efficacious to destroy and demolish 
the depravity of our flesh, and his resurrection, to effect the renovation of 


a better nature, and .. . by baptism we are admitted into a participation 
99 12 


of this grace. Ill 


The controversy over infant baptism, which is occasionally revived, 
both contains and conceals an important question. The ostensible question 
is about the propriety of baptizing an immature human being. The real 


10 Calvin, J., The Institutes of the Christian Religion, IV, I, V. 
11 Jbid., IV, XV, I and V. 
12 Calvin, J. Commentaries on the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans. 
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question is about the way in which any one of us ought to recall his bap- 
tism. The efficacy of baptismal grace should not seem to depend on an 
accompanying “religious experience.” Barth is led to reject the practice 
of infant baptism by his belief that the Constantinian church is outmoded, 
a minority church is what is needed. He says the church weakens itself 
by baptizing infants who are incapable of understanding the responsibility 
baptism imposes. Such baptism is a “miserable legalism” if we suppose 
the validity of baptism exhausts itself in the intention of the baptizer.” 
He does not, of course, refer here to the American church. Yet certainly 
the roll of our baptized drastically exceeds the number of church members, 
much less active members. But one suspects that the life of the church and 
the meaning of baptism will not be enhanced merely by fencing the sacra- 
ment. 

The status of the baptismal sign is not that of a symbol of a religious 
truth or a moral resolution. The sign directs us to neither of those things, 
but to the free act of God in Jesus Christ. So much is true also of the 
sermon. Baptism is a preaching of what only the church of Christ can 
preach, a preaching that is perceived as well as heard. But it is unrepeat- 
able. Therefore, the free response of the one brought to baptism at the 
time of baptism is not quite to the point. The question about the appro- 
priate time for baptism is replaced by the question: how can we know the 
grace of baptism apart from the church? Both Augustine and Calvin cor- 
rect their disciple, Karl Barth, at this point. For the communion of saints 
is actually the communion in which the benefits of the grace of the Spirit, 
the edification of the preaching of the word, are mutually confirmed by 
the saints. 

P. T. Forsyth is more evangelical at this point than the man with 
whom he is so often associated by way of praise. In his The Church and 
the Sacraments, Forsyth stresses that “the essence of the sacrament in the 
church is the common act, the act of the community, inhabited by the com- 
mon person of Christ.” The common act, however, is not simply the act 
in the ritual, but the act of the church and the action of God upon the 
church, within which the baptized individual remembers, apprehends and 
renews his baptism. The cry of Luther, Baptizmatus sum, should be upon 
the lips of every man. 

The question of infant baptism has a positive word for the whole 
problem of baptism and the forgiveness of sin. The act of baptism, which 


18 cf. Barth, op. cit., p- 37- 
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is the re-enactment of the dying and rising of the Lord, is a confession 
of faith in the gospel of God in Christ reconciling the world unto himself. 
But, though the act of baptism is a single event in the life of each man, the 
confession of faith it evokes is repeated and diminished or enlarged with 
every instant. Baptism, therefore, has a context; it does not stand by itself 
but requires a context through which to be mediated. And the enrichment 
of that context is the task of the church. More than the task, it is the life 
of the church; it is the bond of unity. Augustine’s elevation of the unity 
of the church to the level of a sacramental grace was a simple preception 
of what is true eternally of the church’s ministry to men. The preaching, 
the experience, and the mutual mediation of the grace of Christ within 
the church is not simply but dialectically related to the sacrament of bap- 
tism. One must, in truth, mature into that relation. Each makes the 
reality of the other truth for us. 

So it is that in baptism the church must be earnestly present in prayer 
and faith. The church thereby revives its own sense of the new and 
eternal life of forgiveness. The church reminds itself that it is an earthen 
vessel with heavenly treasures. The church recalls, not only for the bap- 
tizan, but for all its people present, that the question it is asking in baptism 
about righteousness and salvation is also God’s answer to it. But God’s 
word in all its depth is not self-evident to sinful men. We must grow 
into it. We must be born again in the faith of the church. It was not 
simply a homiletical flourish with which Augustine began his sermon, “O 
ye children, O ye Catholic buds, O ye holy and supernal seeds . . .” 
More than a single and unique confession of faith, baptism, as Barth re- 
marks in his commentary on Romans 6 (in which it is difficult to recognize 
the Barth of the pamphlet), must become a base of operation for the 
Christian. 

Baptism draws us as individuals into a new sphere, where gradually 
we see how the death of Christ has overwhelmed us, both suddenly and 
deliberately. Thus may we with assurance point backwards in time to the 
moment of our baptism, and simultaneously pray: “Drown me and throttle 
me, dear Lord, for henceforth I will gladly die to sin with Thy Son.” ™* 
The unique sign of our justification before God, it never becomes wholly 
reality so long as we regard it as the commencement of our endeavor to 
be like Christ. But in so far as we remember it instead as God’s claim on 
us, as his Son’s union with us in death, we find baptism becoming the con- 


14 Luther’s prayer, quoted by Karl Barth, The Epistle to the Romans, trans. London, 1950; p. 194. 
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crete sign of the reality of our forgiveness. In relation to our own bap- 
tism we witness to this Divine act again and again; it manifests itself to 
us as the critical event in our individual and corporate history. By the 
grace of the Holy Spirit operating in and amongst the communion of 
saints, it is invested with the reality that instituted it on our behalf in the 
death and resurrection of the Lord. 

The predicament of the Roman Christians whom Paul addressed is 
also ours, as we strive to place ourselves in a position in which baptism 
may speak to us. How is this forensic justification—this standing of the 
Lord Jesus in my place so that his death is my death to sin and his rising 
to life my rising—how is it really mine and ours? What does it mean, to 
follow the Heidelberg Catechism, to call baptism the cognitio salutis? 
How can we employ the historical event, Jesus Christ, and the historically 
re-enacted event of baptism in each of our own histories, as a cognitive 
device to understand God’s eternal graciousness toward us even now? 
Baptism preaches: “Our sins have been forgiven us. We are no longer 
identified with the old body of sin, though it is still ours; but we are 
identified with newness of life, which is not yet wholly ours.” 

Baptism is but a beginning to which we must continually return, that 
we may know to what end our sin has been forgiven. Yet in itself it is 
a complete act, so that it has no end except that which is its beginning. It 
is the re-enacting of the whole gospel. In remembering our baptism, we 
cannot return to the faith with which we received it, but only to the faith- 
fulness with which it was bestowed. The recognition in baptism of the 
reality of God confronting us in his faithfulness, convinces us that as bap- 
tized men we are always in medias res. Baptism reveals to us what we 
were before baptism and still are, and also what we shall be and already 
are—that is, sustained by God, forgiven. 

Hence, to seek to make baptism the sign which proclaims that certain 
men have reached the necessary stage of maturity to comprehend the 
responsibilities placed on them by Christian confession of faith is a sadly 
misguided effort. For the sacrament cannot be reduced simply to a bio- 
graphical milestone in the life of the individual. Its dimensions thwart 
the attempt to understand the grace it mediates in terms of time or history 
alone. There are no distinguishable past and future réferences in the 
sacrament, for past is future and future past; life is death and death is 
life. For the sins we have not yet done, the past is assurance we shall 
not be condemned. For the sins we have done, the future shall bring us 
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not recompense but our deliverance, our baptism tells us. It may be long 
after the event itself that we see that our old life has culminated in death, 
by the faith of the church which brought us to be baptized. 

Therefore we do not merely look into the future for the realization 
of the promise of baptism, nor into the past for what we missed then, 
when we were baptized. But we must look into the event of baptism itself, 
before which we stood once, are standing, and shall stand, seeing the One 
who in his death died to sin, once for all, but who in the life he lives, lives 
to God. In Luther’s baptismal liturgy the rubric instructs that the child 
shall be led to the font, and the priest shall say: “The Lord preserve thy 
coming in and thy going out, from now on to eternity.” 
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From Robert W. Goodloe 


But Peter, standing up with the eleven, lifted up his voice, and said unto them, 
Ye men of Judaea, and all ye that dwell at Jerusalem, be this known unto you. . . 
this is that which was spoken by the prophet Joel; And it shall come to pass in the last 
days, saith God, I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh. . . . Therefore let all 
the house of Israel know assuredly, that God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye 
have crucified, both Lord and Christ. 

“Now when they heard this, they were pricked in their heart, and said unto 
Peter and to the rest of the apostles, Men and brethren, what shall we do? Then 
Peter said unto them, Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 
(Acts 2:14, 16f., 36-38) 


I. Baptism PreviousLy FAMILIAR 


‘Tous WHEN we open the New Testament we are face to face 
with the practice of baptism. Neither in the account cited above, nor in 
any other in the New Testament is specific explanation given as to why 
this ceremony, rather than some different one, was being used. Apparently 
“baptism” was familiar to all those versed in Hebrew history and custom. 
The prophets had spoken of the Holy Spirit as being poured out upon 
the people; priests employed innumerable washings to fit men for partici- 
pation in their worship services; when Jesus came to John in the wilderness, 
where many were undergoing this ceremony, John declared: “I indeed 
baptize you with water unto repentance; but he that cometh after me. . . 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost.” 

Now just as repentance had been an experience of the Hebrew re- 
ligion from its earliest days, but had assumed larger meaning with the 
development of the prophetic conception of religion, and came to its climax 
in John the Baptist and Jesus—so also baptism, in the form of cleansings, 
ages old in application among both Jews and other peoples, when employed 
in the Christian religion became different in content from its earlier uses. 
The first employment of circumcision appears to have been for primarily 
physical advantage, but long before the days of the New Testament that 
ceremony had come to be treasured as of deeply spiritual significance. For 
every devout Jew it was a reminder of God’s covenant with Abraham and 





Rosert W. Gooptog, Ph.D., is Professor of Church History at Southern Meth- 
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his seed, and its observance was occasion for the deepening of that loyalty 
to God and for his purpose in the race. 

As Jesus brought to completion the ideal of the prophets, that the 
kingdom “is within you,” men began to realize that Jehovah is the Father 
not only of Jews but of all men. The Master’s expression of that truth is 
in his invitation: “If any man thirst . . . let him come unto me and drink.” 
God is ready, then, to enter into covenant with Jew and Gentile alike, as 
is set forth so clearly in the Epistle to the Ephesians, the same Letter which 
speaks of “the Church, which is his body.” Therefore just as God’s prom- 
ises were seen as world-wide, including indeed but not limited to “Abra- 
ham and his seed,” the mark and seal of that covenant with Abraham 
ceased to be fitted as an entry into the new and larger Christian fellowship. 
God the Creator was the same, but the meaning of religion had come to 
be understood in richness as never before, and those who might share in 
it were now seen to be the whole of mankind! It was not that circumcision 
was false, and that baptism was true; it was that the conception of religion 
now swept far beyond that of people as a race in the eyes of God, just as 
in turn prophet and Messiah fulfilled the ideal of Jehovah with his chil- 
dren. 

In the same manner in which circumcision had begun as a means of 
physical health, and in later centuries came to be associated with the most 
precious spiritual relation between the race and the Almighty; so the 
cleansings, common in Jewish usage, developed in moral significance until 
—when the forerunner of the Savior was calling men, “Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand”—the Scripture declares: “Then went out 
to him Jerusalem and all Judea . . . and were baptized in Jordan con- 
fessing their sins.” 

This passing over of Hebrew lustrations into Christian baptism came 
with the development of the Hebrew religion into the Christian religion. 
It was not that the God of the Hebrews was different from Him called 
Father by the Lord Jesus; rather was it that the prophets and Jesus had 
come to see in this Hebrew God the nature which was to be manifested 
in Jesus on the cross. Many customs which had served as “schoolmasters” 
for the race, in the “fullness of time” bodied forth the inner, spiritual con- 
tent of this religion of Jehovah. 

One of the chief services of the Hebrew prophets was their interpre- 
tation of the ideals enshrined in the observances of Israel. Out of their 
prophetic insight they penetrated past the mere rite to the spiritual truth 
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which was symbolized. One of the most notable examples of this pro- 
phetic contribution is found in Ezek. 36:25-26, “Then will I sprinkle 
clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean; from all your filthiness, and 
from all your idols, will I cleanse you. A new heart also will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you; and I will take away the stony 
heart out of your flesh, and I will give you an heart of flesh... .” In 
such a way baptism came to be the symbol of the forgiveness of sins and 
the new life in Christ Jesus. This spiritualizing of religious rites occupied 
centuries. 
II. ProseryTe Baptism 


One of the very familiar uses of baptism in its more strictly Jewish 
environment was what is called Proselyte Baptism. Even before the com- 
ing of Jesus the higher ethical appeals of the Jewish religion were recog- 
nized by persons of other races, and many of them sought fellowship in 
this monotheism of Israel, with its emphasis upon the inner life, its moral 
ideal, and its holy God. They were called “proselytes,” which is the 
Greek word for the Hebrew “resident aliens,” or as we would say, new- 
comer. They were admitted into the Jewish religious fellowship through 
a ceremony of initiation, which included circumcision, baptism, and sac- 


rifice. With acceptance of the universal nature of religion taught by Jesus, 
of course Gentiles were no longer under necessity of becoming “Jews”; 
and as the “sacrifice of a broken and a contrite heart” gained in its appeal 
over the ceremonies of the Temple, “circumcision” and “sacrifice” tended 
to drop off; and the newcomer to the Christian group was received into its 
fellowship by baptism. 


III. THe Baptism oF JOHN THE BAPTist 


A use of baptism in the first century even more meaningful to early 
Christians than was Proselyte Baptism was that of John the Baptist. John 
is spoken of as the last of the great prophets. Added to all the moral 
idealism of his predecessors was his declaration that the day of the Mes- 
siah has come. This gave his call to repentance its urgency, and so his 
demand for moral purification was more imperative than had been that 
of any former prophet. This need for purification is that which gave to 
the ceremony he employed such emphasis as led him to be called “John 
the baptizer.” 

Although the Christian use of baptism, like that of John, continued 
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to require as condition repentance and faith, yet the distinctive meaning 
of that ceremony in the early church was initiation into membership in the 
group. This idea of initiation was not prominent in John’s baptism. Those 
who came to him were not seeking to become members of a new commu- 
nity. His ceremony was to them a “sign and seal” of a moral and spir- 
itual change. Thus John gave to this almost universal rite of baptism a 
depth of meaning hitherto unknown. He spiritualized it. It was an ob- 
servance in which the participant registered his faith in God, gave witness 
to a spiritual quickening, and, through his repentance and confession, re- 
ceived a further blessing. 

This ethical significance of John’s baptism may be seen in his demands 
upon the penitents who flocked into his services. They were Jews. A 
spiritual revival was purifying their ideals and quickening their desires. 
Because they were convicted of their laxity in obedience to the moral law, 
they came making open and public confession of their sins. Long had 
they looked forward to the coming of the Messianic kingdom; they be- 
lieved it now to be at hand. How appropriately, how vividly this moral 
and spiritual cleansing was symbolized by baptism! 

In this ceremony of John the prominent idea was neither the change 
from one group into another group, nor the conception later dominant 
in the Christian church, that baptism washes away the guilt of sin: rather 
was it the great moral change which he demanded of Jews if they would 
enter into the Kingdom! This meaning cannot be missed. Looking out 
upon the multitudes who attended his meetings, and asked to be baptized, 
John exhorted: “O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come? Bring forth therefore fruits meet for repentance.” 
(Matt. 3:7f.) 

Thus though repentance be the ground of entering the Kingdom, 
John seems to have realized the fitness of such an outward ceremony as 
baptism, as a public mark of that inner change which had been made in 
the souls of the penitent ones. And yet, mindful of the coming Messiah, 
whose way was being prepared by this his forerunner, John did not con- 
sider his baptism the end of that which was in store for all who followed 
his words. “I indeed baptize you with water unto repentance; but he 
that cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to 
bear; he shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit, and with fire.” (Matt. 
3:11) 

Jesus took up this use of baptism, and gave it the significance which 
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John had indicated: “For John truly baptized you with water; but ye 
shall be baptized with the Holy Spirit not many days hence.” (Acts 1:5) 
“As baptism was part of the ceremony of dedication by which a Gentile 
was incorporated into Israel, so John’s baptism is an act of rededication 
by which Israelites, who through sin have lost their rights to the name, 
may be incorporated afresh into the true Israel.” ? 


IV. Curistian Baptism—UNIon wiTH CHRIST AND FELLOWSHIP 


The basis of membership in the Jewish Church, through the centuries, 
had been dirth; and the “seal” of the covenant between Israel and Jehovah 
had been circumcision, with preparation for many of its services made 
through cleansings by water such as came ultimately to be called baptism. 
In later centuries when, with decline of the national Israel, the moral 
appeals of monotheism and the high ethical standards championed by that 
people began to draw into its worship many persons from other races, 
Proselyte Baptism became prominent as means for their admission. 
Nothing is said in the Old Testament about this proselyte baptism “for 
the reason that it was not until later Judaism that proselytizing became 
common.” The distinctive function of Proselyte Baptism was the making 
a Gentile a Jew. 

But now that the Kingdom of Heaven was at hand, and through re- 
pentance and baptism at the hands of John men had signified their loyalty 
to it, Jesus came, standing for that fulfillment of Jewish history, ideals, 
and prophecy, and offering the “Baptism of the Holy Spirit.” Into this 
new Kingdom men were now invited to come; and invited not only them- 
selves to enjoy its salvation, but to become members of that fellowship 
which, after the days of the Master upon earth, would assume responsi- 
bility for promoting the work begun by their Lord: “the Church, which 
is his body.” This joining the Church, then, became that which above all 
else was signified by baptism. “Christian” baptism did not drop the re- 
quirement of repentance; it did not leave behind the “cleansing” of the 
Holy Spirit; but it gathered these up into the act of becoming a member 
in this universal Church of Jesus Christ. It may not be described in so 
many words, but initiation into the membership of the church is the char- 
acteristic use of baptism in all present-day churches. However genuinely 
religious persons may be, since the days of the New Testament they do 
not become members of the Church without being baptized; and on the 


1 Kerr, Hugh Thompson, The Christian Sacraments. The Westminster Press, 1944, p. 44- 
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other hand, only in cases of rare exception are persons baptized when they 
are not joining the church. Exceptions come, of course, in small groups 
such as the Friends; and adults who are not joining the church do, for 
some greatly urgent reason, receive Christian baptism. Still, such excep- 
tions do not set aside initiation into church membership as the distinctive 
use of baptism. 

Too often in the Christian group today we do not make enough of 
this idea of joining the church. “If we could recover something of the 
radiance of early Christianity, baptism might become to us the sign and 
seal of the joy of the Lord and the peace of his salvation.”? Next in 
importance to becoming by repentance and faith “a new creature in Christ 
Jesus” in his inner soul, is the individual’s openly becoming a member 
of Christ’s followers here on earth. By that act, as the Methodist Article 
of Religion XVII indicates (following the Protestant Episcopal Article 
XXVII of similar purport), “Christians are distinguished from others that 
are not baptized.” The person publicly professes his faith in the Lord 
Jesus, and claims the blessing of the Almighty in his inner life; his chiefest 
joy henceforth will be found not in being ministered unto, but in serving 
the Lord and his fellows. He is joining the church, he is becoming a mem- 
ber in this body through which the kingdom of God is to become a reality 
among men. In its fellowship he may be increased in faith, confirmed in 
hope, and made perfect in love; through his loyalty to this body, and to 
the keeping of God’s holy will and commandments he may contribute his 
share to the edification of believers and the conversion of the world. In 
the days of the early church this was a fellowship never before known. 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” (Gal. 3:28) 
This was what was new in Christian baptism! 


V. Rise or Doctrine oF BAPTISMAL REGENERATION 


Jesus was a Jew, born in Palestine, yet the church which bears his 
name made its early great development in the Roman Empire. As this 
Jewish-born church became distinctively “Christian,” proportionately 
fewer and fewer Jews were to be found within its membership, until within 
one hundred years after the last of the Apostles, the church was all but 
exclusively Gentile in both membership and ministry. 

Modification in ceremony and doctrine during the first three hundred 


2 Kerr, op. cit., p. 49. 
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years is just as evident as was that in membership and ministry. Certainly 
baptism did not originate in the mystery religions of Gentile bodies; yet 
as the ministry and members of the church were increasingly Gentile 
rather than Jew, the honest interpretation made of the means of salva- 
tion was noticeably Gentile. To find examples of this modification, even 
in the first generation of the church, one need go no further than to Peter 
and Paul. How much more of the “fatherly” conception of God, the 
divine image in man, the universal nature of the religion, the equality of 
the races before the Almighty, are to be found in the Greek-trained Paul 
than was present in Peter, the more characteristically Jewish Apostle! 
And although we today deplore the Gentile development of Christian 
teaching and sacrament—moving away from the truly New Testament 
“Christian” values of repentance and faith—we cannot fail to recognize 
its source in the host of Gentile converts. However genuinely they were 
converted from their pagan religions to the Christian faith of their adop- 
tion, it would have been strange indeed had they not interpreted these 
new truths out of the background of their inheritance. 

Christian theology was wrought out and shaped, not in the Hebrew, but in the 
Gentile world. Its great thinkers and teachers, after the first century, were Greeks 
and Greek-speaking men. So that while the rites of these pre-Christian Mysteries 
cannot be brought into any connection with the origin of the Christian sacraments, 
they had a most vital, and it may be said, permanent influence on all the accepted 
Christian sacraments. The elaboration of the ritual, the demand for previous fast- 
ings, the celebration of the rites at certain seasons, especially at Easter, the tendency 
to secrecy, and the excluding of outsiders, and even the use of such terms as “the 
enlightened,” and “the sealed,” all reveal how potent the rites of the Greek mysteries 
had proved themselves in their effect upon the Christian mind.® 

The coming into the church of this overwhelming number of people, 
with their sense of value and habits of thought being those of the Gentile 
pagan world, is the occasion for that development in doctrine and in cere- 
mony which changed the distinctively New Testament ideas and practices 
into those which for the centuries to follow have characterized the Catholic 
Church. In doctrine this new emphasis showed itself in the idea of “orig- 
inal sin,” that man comes into the world with an inherently corrupt nature; 
in sacrament it is the conception of “baptismal regeneration.” Given a 
nature that is corrupt, a mind that is helpless either to understand and a 
will unable to act, then a ceremony that is capable of washing away this 
guilt is normal. Speaking specifically of baptism, but in logic equally 
meaningful for original sin, Dean Stanley wrote: 


3 Clow, W. M., The Church and the Sacraments. London: James Clarke and Company, 1923, p. 65f. 
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No doctrine has ever arisen in the Church more entirely contrary to the plainest 
teaching of its original documents. In the Old Testament, especially in the Psalms— 
where the requisites of moral life are enumerated as alone necessary to propitiate the 
Divine favor—it is needless to say that baptism is never mentioned. In the New 
Testament the highest blessings are pronounced on those who, whether children or 
adults, had never been baptized.* 

The two doctrines, original sin and baptismal regeneration, go nat- 
urally together; and the real emphasis on the two had their beginning 
during the days between the Twelve and Augustine. True it is that both 
these teachings are supported by quotation from St. Paul and St. John; 
but those doctrines today are in relation to Paul and John only in the same 
way in which in earlier centuries circumcision and baptism passed from 
one stage into another, becoming in the end very different indeed from 
what they were in their earlier manifestations. 

To say that early Christian teaching and custom changed into the 
characteristically Catholic conception between a.p. 100 and 400, while the 
Church was being emptied of Jews and filled with Gentiles, is not to 
assume that “Gentiles” alone brought this significant development. Much 
of similar change may be found to have taken place in those religious 
bodies which remained Jewish in membership. During this period of three 
or four hundred years corresponding change was being made in the whole 
life within that Mediterranean world. 

We find example of this fact of modification, in political theory, during 
the past three hundred years in our modern world. There was hardly a 
nation in the world in 1600 not ruled by a king; in the twentieth century 
there is to be found no single monarch who in reality governs his people. 
Three centuries ago persons in the state were characteristically subjects; 
in society they were servants; today the goal attained by millions is that 
of citizen—and those who do not possess that status yet are striving with 
vigor for it! 

The development from a.p. 100-400—the period in which the “Early 
Christian Church” became the “Catholic Church”—was in exactly the 
opposite direction from that in which our modern world has been moving. 
The Roman “Republic” was becoming the Roman “Empire.” Instead of 
a nation ruled by Senate and Forum, the Empire came to possess a king 
who both claimed and exercised absolute power over his people. And— 
in every age—a people who are unable to control themselves politically 


* Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn, Christian Institutions; Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1881, p. 17f. 
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and must depend upon someone to rule over them, have found that in 
the matter of salvation the individual assumes that he is himself unable 
to exercise saving faith, and so must depend upon the priest and Church 
to do that for him. It was within a society holding that conception of 
God and man and the state, that there developed a church whose charac- 
teristic teachings were original sin and baptismal regeneration. And that 
kind of state and church continued throughout the Middle Ages. Right 
down to the days when Martin Luther insisted upon a straightforward 
interpretation and application of the New Testament, this medieval teach- 
ing continued, in society classifying men as masters and servants, in politics 
as sovereign and subject, in religion as priest and people. 

How different from the New Testament conception: Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved! What another means from that 
voiced in the Scripture: If we will confess our sins he is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness! Not 
until the coming of Protestantism was insistence made upon a restoration 
of this prophetic, this New Testament teaching concerning God and man 
and salvation; and although the change from the Middle Ages idea has 
been a slow one—both in state and in church—since Martin Luther pro- 
posed that we follow the Bible as our guide to salvation, the doctrines of 
original sin and baptismal regeneration have been on the decline. In the 
world today, wherever the State holds a heavy hand upon the people, the 
Church continues to assert itself as the only means of salvation; but where 
the conception of man is thoroughly democratic, the state has tended to 
become the servant of the people, and the church a “means” rather than 
the source of salvation. Jesus Christ is the source; the church is the means 
of bringing men into saving contact with this source of salvation. Within 
any large body of people, where freedom of thought and worship is present, 
of course there will be found men of different understanding. So that 
today, in a great democratic country like America, there are those who cling 
to the Catholic inheritance of original sin and baptismal regeneration. But 
as democracy increases, in both state and church, the worth of the individual 
advances, and the “whosoever will” teaching of Jesus is on the march! 
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From Alexander C. Zabriskie 


‘Tus PAPER was presented to a group of Methodists and 
Episcopalians. Responsibility for its contents is mine alone, but the orig- 
inal draft has benefited greatly from the comments of those who heard it. 
Convinced that mutual understanding is indispensable for Christian reunion, 
my main aim was to set forth briefly the position of the Episcopal Church 
on baptism, some of the background thereof, some other contemporary 
views, and what seem to me the requirements of any contemporary state- 
ment of the doctrine of baptism. 

Since one is inevitably affected far more deeply than one appreciates 
by the strongest influences to which one has been exposed, it is only fair 
to readers to make plain what those influences have been. I was born 
and brought up an Episcopalian, one parent being an Anglo-Catholic and 
the other an Evangelical; and my headmaster for six years, one of the 
strongest influences in my life, was a Broadchurchman. 

All Christians agree that baptism is the rite by which people are ad- 
mitted into the Church. Therefore, the importance which folk attach to 
baptism depends on the importance they attach to the Church: what we 
say about that sacrament witnesses to our faith about the Church. 

Underlying this paper are certain convictions about the Church: (1) 
That the Church is basically a community (i.e. a structured life or a body 
with an immanent spirit) rather than simply an organization. The tie 
by which the Church is held together is a shared life of which the Giver 
and the Lord is the Holy Spirit. The life in which members of the Church 
participate is characterized by such things as a common trust in God as re- 
vealed in Christ; a common faith about the nature of God and about the 
nature and destiny of Man; common worship, both sacramental and non- 
sacramental, both liturgical and free; common ethical norms; a common 
sense of mission; common aspirations and goals; growth in all these re- 
spects; and the like. (2) That as baptism initiates people into the Chris- 
tian community or shared life, so the Holy Communion is both the 
expression of the existing Christian community and also a powerful instru- 
ment for deepening it; and that intercommunion, therefore, may properly 
be permitted by the competent authorities of two or more churches before 
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they have achieved organizational amalgamation. (3) That in proportion 
as the community or Church grows in cohesiveness and in awareness of its 
mission, it will put forth the organization and the activities proper to its 
developing common life such as forms of worship, constitutional and gov- 
ernmental structure, and requisite boards. 

The purpose of this paper is not to consider baptism per se but bap- 
tism in relation to Church Unity. Hence, there is no need for us to 
consider the pre-Christian factors which have had some effect on the prac- 
tice or doctrine of baptism. 

Nor need we consider John’s baptism beyond remarking that Jesus 
evidently thought that baptism as taught and practiced by him was in some 
sense continuous with what John did, that the early church also regarded 
its rite as a continuation of what the Baptist had done, but that it was even 
more impressed by the difference between the significance of John’s baptism 
and that of the Christian sacrament. 


I. Some Earty, Mepievat anp REFoRMATION VIEWS 


Paul regarded baptism as initiation into the Christian life, involving 
“the death of the old sinful self and the emergence of a new self.” It 
is an “act by which the believer enters into all that Christ did and suffered 
as his Representative.” * 

People were incorporated into the Church by the sacrament of bap- 
tism in virtue of their faith. Baptism was of adults, believers: belief and 
baptism always went together. Furthermore, membership in the Body of 
Christ was inseparable from the gift of the Spirit of Christ. Like the lay- 
ing on of hands, baptism was sometimes administered before and sometimes 
after the reception of the Spirit. I know nothing which definitely shows 
the relation between baptism, the laying on of hands, and the gift of the 
Spirit. Again, Paul regarded baptism as an assurance of life beyond the 
grave; and therefore it was a great incentive to living as became a mem- 
ber of Christ’s Body, or, in Augustine’s phrase, to “become what you are.” 

All Paul’s thought of baptism was conditioned by his thought of grace, 
and the chief difference between what he said about baptism and what later 
writers said on the same subject goes back to a change in the understand- 
ing of grace. Throughout the New Testament grace is indistinguishable 
from the Gift of the Spirit; the evidence is overwhelming that grace “refers 
to the being and action of God as revealed and actualized in Jesus Christ, 


1 Dodd, C. H., The Epistle to the Romans. Hodder & Stoughton, 1948, pp. 85-87. 
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for he is in His person and work the self-giving of God . . . Grace is 
identical with Jesus Christ in person and work and deed. . . . Later the- 
ology thought of charis as a divine attribute.”* Baptism, then, is God’s 
action. 

Following Paul, Augustine put primary stress on baptism as a means 
whereby people are incorporated into the Church. Emphasis was laid also 
on the forgiveness of sin, both actual and original, as a result of baptism. 
It is arguable that faith was no longer regarded as the cause of the sacra- 
ment’s efficacy, but that either the correct performance of the rite brought 
the forgiveness of original sin or that the predestining grace of God saved 
the people from exclusion from the Kingdom of Heaven. The fact that 
the rite was by this time very often administered to children forced some 
change in his thought about baptism, and his predestinarian outlook fur- 
thered this alteration. Augustine wrote freely about baptism, but I cannot 
discover any uniform doctrine about it. 

Aquinas insisted that sacraments caused grace. Baptism conferred 
“character”: it was the seal placed upon his own by Christ, as the king puts 
a brand on his soldiers, and that seal was the aptitude for rendering true 
Christian worship. By baptism we are incorporated into the passion and 
death of Christ as his members and freed from the debt of punishment 
due for past sin, and by the infusion of grace are born into the spiritual 
life, enlightened by Christ with the knowledge of the truth, and made 
fruitful unto good works. 

Baptism then, affects the individual who receives it; it is funda- 
mentally a transaction between God and the individual which affects his 
status and capacities, and almost secondarily his incorporation into the 
whole company of the Church. 

Luther laid great store by baptism. He allowed only it and the 
Lord’s Supper as sacraments, because to be a sacrament a rite must have 
been instituted by Christ. In his anxiety to avoid restricting baptism to 
believers, as did the Anabaptists, he wavered between ascribing the sacra- 
ment’s efficacy to the incipient faith of the baptized infant and ascribing it 
to the faith of the sponsors. Both these views made the rite far more 
individualistic than he liked, so increasingly he emphasized it as initiation 
into the Christian community. Baptism was efficacious because of God’s 
act, not because of any human deserts. It “effects the remission of sins, 


2 Torrance, T. F., The Doctrine of Grace in the Apostolic Fathers. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 
1948, p. 21. 
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frees us from death and the devil, and gives blessedness and everlasting 
life to those who believe what the word and the promises of God declare.” * 

Calvin thought a sacrament was “an outward sign by which the Lord 
seals in our consciences the promises of His good-will towards us... 
we on our part testify our piety to Him . . . as well as before other men; 
a testimony of the grace of God towards us, confirmed by an outward sign, 
with a reciprocal attestation of our piety toward Him.” Baptism “is a sign 
of initiation by which we are admitted into the society of the Church in 
order that, being incorporated into Christ, we may be numbered among 
the children of God.” * It greatly assists our faith because it has the warrant 
of Christ’s command, its effects are permanent, it incites us to virtue, it so 
ingrafts us into the life and death of Christ as to make us partakers of all 
his benefits, it assures us that we have Christ’s promise of the remission of 
our sins. 

II. Some ANGLICAN TEACHING 


The Book of Common Prayer. (1) Baptism and spiritual rebirth to- 
gether result in remission of sin: “he, coming to thy holy baptism, may 
receive remission of sin by spiritual regeneration.” This reproduces the 


teaching of Paul and the Fourth Gospel that the sacrament is very impor- 
tant, and also that besides the rite, rebirth and the Holy Spirit are necessary 
for entrance into the Kingdom of God. Neither is emphasized over the 
other; all are said to be requisite for the Kingdom. 

(2) By baptism and spiritual regeneration God grafts candidates into 
his Church; and this membership is the basis upon which we are exhorted 
to live the life that becomes those who have died to the old way and been 
raised to the new. Church membership is the vitally important result of 
rebirth by water and the Spirit. The Offices of Instruction (as formerly 
did the Catechism) slightly vary the emphasis of the Office of Baptism 
by showing the first and primary result of the sacrament to be Church 
membership. 

(3) The Twenty-seventh Article of Religion gives the same teaching 
as the Catechism—that baptism is a sign of a Christian man’s profession, 
an instrument whereby people are grafted into the Church, the seal of 
the promises of their forgiveness and adoption as sons of God. The teach- 
ing of this article is very similar to that of John Calvin, and through him, 


3 Short Catechism, p. 14, Luther’s Primary Works, trans. Wace & Buchheim, 1896. 
* Institutes, 1V, XIV-XV. 
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of the Presbyterian Church. Much like it, also, is the official teaching of 
Methodism. 

Hooker contended against the Puritans on various details, but under- 
lying other differences were their biblical literalism and their rigid pre- 
destinarianism. The gist of his teaching is: (1) Though people can be 
saved apart from sacraments, Christ desired them to be baptized as a means 
whereby grace is received, and such saving baptism must be by both water 
and the Spirit. It is man’s part not to argue about this but to obey Christ’s 
will. (2) Men must not be too rigorous but remember that the inward 
gift may be enjoyed even though the outward rite is lacking, for the saving 
reality is always God’s gift and men’s desire to do God’s will. (3) Grace 
is not absolutely tied to baptism, for unbaptized infants may be saved. 
Baptism in the name of the Trinity is ordinarily necessary for salvation, 
and baptism of the Spirit always is necessary. 

All that I have written so far is common to Methodists and Episco- 
palians. Most of it is equally part of the tradition of Lutherans and 
Presbyterians. 

The Caroline divines added nothing to Hooker about baptism. After 
the Restoration the later Latitudinarians were amazingly careless about it, 
and not unnaturally the Evangelicals reacted strongly against them and 
insisted on the necessity and privilege of administering and receiving the 
rite. Very strong differences as to its meaning were thought to be argued 
by Pusey and by Gorham. Both of them wrote one-sidedly. Reading 
them today, one finds it difficult to imagine why either of their views 
caused much excitement. Neither of them taught anything really novel 
or contradictory to the Prayer Book. The “Baptismal Controversy” is a 
notable example of how the temper of an age produces misunderstanding 
and misrepresentation. 

No Anglican theologian has made so much of baptism as F. D. 
Maurice. Homiletically, it was the basis of his appeal to Christian living 
—being now regenerate children of God, Christians should live as became 
their status. Ecclesiologically, it symbolized the difference between mem- 
bership in the Universal Church and a sect, and it revealed the sectarianism 
of many ardent churchmen. Theologically, it illustrated the basic Chris- 
tian doctrines. 

Baptism, Maurice thought, is the sign and pledge to those who receive 
it that they have the inward grace of being united to God and to one an- 
other in Christ. It is the sacrament of initiation into a relationship 
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established by God’s act and not by their own desires, virtues, or actions. 
It is, secondly, the declaration of the true law of man’s being, a divine act 
assuring him that he is God’s child and not the devil’s (against any theory 
of total depravity); man is evil only when he ignores his own true nature 
and believes the devil’s lie that he belongs to him. Thirdly, baptism teils 
men that God has remitted their sins, that they may approach at all times 
their Father who has redeemed them and reconciled them to himself in 
Christ and in Christ has made them heirs of eternal life; and all this he 
has done solely because of his love. 

Baptism is no private endowment of grace to a particular individual 
(against both the Catholics and Evangelicals of Maurice’s day) but the 
establishment of a man in the Church. This puts him into the right rela- 
tionship with God and men. To have this happen to one is so significant 
that it is like being born again or re-generated. In Christ mankind was 
reborn, a new race of men begun of which he is the first fruit. Baptism 
asserts that each recipient of the sacrament, by being incorporated into this 
new race, shares in that rebirth of mankind. 

Doctrine in the Church of England contains an admirable statement 
of the effects of baptism—spiritual cleansing through “incorporation into 
the church, the fellowship of the redeemed, in which the Holy Spirit as 
given through the revelation of God in Christ is at work,” carrying the 
promise of purification from the evil in “the world”; committing those 
who have been cleansed to a lifelong struggle with evil: effects which are 
eternal as is the Church into which it admits them. This book also deals 
well with the difficult questions raised by infant baptism. 

The Lambeth Conference of 1948 emphasized: (1) the inseparable 
connection between the ministry of the Word and of the Sacraments (was 
this an oblique attack on Rome? ); (2) the importance of infant baptism as 
part of the candidate’s total initiation into the Christian life, and therefore 
the fundamental connection between baptism, confirmation, and holy com- 
munion; (3) the insistence that the gift of grace is to be understood as the 
operation and influence of the Holy Spirit upon the spirit of man (against 
any mechanical theory of grace) and that the activity of the Spirit is not 
limited to the Church. 


III. Some Metuopist TEACHING 


The fundamental law of Methodism consists of the Articles of Re- 
ligion, the General Rules, the Articles of Organization and Government. 
The Articles of Organization and Government states: “The General Con- 
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ference shall not revoke, alter nor change our Articles of Religion, nor 
establish any new standards or rules of doctrine contrary to our present 
existing and established standards of doctrine.” 

These standards of doctrine are the Articles of Religion, and these, 
in turn, are the Thirty-nine Articles reduced to twenty-five with various 
changes. It seems clear that the reasons for these changes were (1) clari- 
fication of Elizabethan wording; (2) elimination of what Wesley thought 
to be unprovable statements, e.g., that the Nicene Creed “may be proved 
by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture;” (3) elimination of anything 
that smacked of determinism, or that minimized human responsibility and 
the requirements of holiness; (4) elimination of anything that minimized 
justification by grace; (5) elimination of anything that could be taken to 
imply the necessity of English or Anglican ways. 

The only Article dealing with baptism is numbered XXVII in the 
Prayer Book and XVII in Wesley’s version. It differs, in addition to a 
verbal change, from the Prayer Book Article by omitting all reference 
to baptism as an effective instrument and leaves it entirely as a sign. 

In the Methodist Ritual (strongly recommended but not mandatory) 
all the services of baptism strongly urge that the rite be administered in 
the church building at the regular service; and they permit immersion or 
pouring or sprinkling, in the Triune Name. Each of the services is a sign, 
not an instrument, not a symbol which effects what it symbolizes: this is 
the major difference between the Methodist and the Episcopal forms. 

But several qualifications to this last statement are needed. (1) Bap- 
tism admits to the church and gives a name, and (2) baptism consecrates 
the recipient “to God and to His Church”; to this extent it is an instru- 
ment. (3) The parents and sponsors undertake that the child will be 
taught “the meaning and purpose of this holy sacrament,” as well as the 
Christian faith and the nature of the Christian life. As a result of such 
training and of the steady prayers for growth in grace, he may become a 
“worthy member of Christ’s holy Church.” Such teaching and training 
indicates faith that God has done something which makes the growth pos- 
sible: rebirth is the natural implication. (4) Everything significant in the 
life of Christians is ascribed to the activity of the Holy Spirit. Thus, to 
the sacrament is ascribed some of the effect ascribed to it in all periods 
of the Church; and there is also an unwillingness, similar to the hesitancy 
of more traditional days, to be too sure just what produces spiritual re- 
sults. 
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IV. Teacuincs oF OTHER CHURCHES 


The Orthodox Church holds that “Baptism is the sacrament in which 
he who is thrice immersed in the Name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost, is cleansed from all sin and regenerated spiritually,” ° 
and is the door into the Church and into participation in the other sacra- 
ments. Threefold immersion and the invocation of the Trinity and the 
proper formula are indispensable minima of a valid baptism. Normally 
it must be at the hands of a bishop or priest, but since baptism is “abso- 
lutely necessary for all”? except those who have witnessed to the faith by 
martyrdom, it may be administered in extremis by laymen. Baptism 
effects the forgiveness of sin, both original and actual, and regenerates and 
illuminates the soul, and makes the recipient an heir of salvation by adop- 
tion. The fact that it produces results ex opere operato is the reason why 
it is properly administered to unconscious infants (and I suppose to un- 
conscious adults also). A valid baptism can no more be repeated than 
physical birth, not (as the Romans say) because of any theory of indeli- 
bility, but because of the nature of the sacrament. It is completed and 
perfected by the sacrament of Chrism, or anointing with consecrated oil. 
This is performed by a priest, the oil being consecrated by the bishop. It 
is performed immediately after baptism, and separation of these two sac- 
raments is entirely unjustifiable. Orthodox scholars admit that dominical 
institution of Chrism cannot be proved. It confers the Holy Spirit. 

The Confession of Faith, adopted in 1729 and amended in 1788 and 
1903 by the Presbyterian Church U. S. A., states the official doctrinal posi- 
tion of that Church and, I believe, of all churches holding the Reformed 
system. It is in harmony with the Larger and Shorter Catechisms. 

The Confession states that baptism was ordained by Christ, is to be 
continued unto the end of the world, admits to the visible church, is a 
sign and seal of the covenant of grace, of the recipient’s ingrafting into 
Christ, of his regeneration, remission of sins, and dedication to Christ. It 
is to be administered by water (either by dipping or sprinkling) in the 
Triune Name by a minister. Baptism is not to be restricted to those who 
personally profess faith, but is to be administered also to children of par- 
ents one or both of whom are believers. But salvation is not so inseparably 
annexed to baptism that no person can be regenerated or saved without it, 
or that everyone who is baptized is automatically saved. The saving grace 


5 Dyobouniotes, Ta Mysteria, p. 38, quoted in Gavin, Some Aspects of Contemporary Greek Orthodox 
Thought. Milwaukee: The Morehouse Publishing Co., 1923, pp. 306-323. 
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of baptism is both exhibited and conferred by the Holy Ghost on all to 
whom God has appointed that grace. 

We note that the Confession differs from the Episcopal Offices of 
Baptism and Instruction chiefly in that (for infants) at least one parent 
must be a professed believer, and the sacrament must be administered by 
a minister. I understand that these requirements are due (1) to a desire 
to safeguard baptism from profanation, and (2) to ensure that parents, 
who by nature will have the chief influence over children, bring them up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 


V. ConTEMPORARY Discussions 


Baptism has again become a vital and extremely controversial sub- 
ject among many contemporary European Protestants, as two examples 
will show. 

Karl Barth’s The Teaching of the Church Concerning Baptism ® is the 
“most serious challenge to infant baptism which has ever been offered.” * 
He argues that the constitutive act of baptism, that which makes certain 
words and deeds a once-for-all and unrepeatable act of grace, is the response 
of faith to knowledge imparted about Christ’s death and resurrection. It 
is obviously impossible to impart such knowledge to infants because they 
cannot understand what is being said, and for the same reason they cannot 
respond by faith; therefore, to go through the form of baptizing is per- 
ilously close to magic or blasphemy. 

Cullmann’s book, Baptism in the New Testament, is in part a very 
learned refutation of Barth’s thesis and a defense of infant baptism. His 
main points are: 

(1) God wrought salvation for mankind by the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and participation in Christ’s death and resurrection he 
sometimes designates as “general baptism.” 

(2) God has wrought the incorporation of individuals into the Body 
of Christ by what he sometimes calls simply “baptism,” sometimes “Church 
baptism,” sometimes “Christian baptism.” The fundamental thing about 
Church or Christian baptism is that by that action the individual is made 
a member of the Church: this act seals or “stamps” him a participant in 
the new covenant. 

(3) The recipient of Church baptism has a purely passive role—the 


© London, S.C.M. Press, 1948. 
7 Cullmann, O., Baptism in the New Testament. S.C.M. Press, 1950, p. 8. 
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action is all God’s. If the person is properly baptized, God places him 
within the Church even though he be unconscious (as an infant is) or not 
yet a believer (as children are). (In 1948 Aulén, a great Swedish scholar, 
similarly had contended that, far from being a less worthy form than the 
adult, infant baptism is “the highest, purest and most perfect form” of 
the sacrament. ) 

(4) But the Church properly requires a confession of faith before ad- 
ministering adult baptism, as a sign of the candidate’s personal faith in 
the Church and, consequently, an earnest of his perseverance in the com- 
munity. 

(5) And faith is a necessary consequence to baptism: permanent lack 
of faith or complete loss of faith entails loss of participation in Christ’s 
death and resurrection. To participate in the Church is to be in a state of 
grace, and whether a man remains in that state of grace depends on his 
action after baptism. 

The most interesting study of the sacraments by any contemporary 
Protestant is Paul Tillich’s The Protestant Era, chapter VIII.° He argues: 

(1) That natural objects have inherent capacity which enables them 
to be bearers of transcendent power, either divine or demonic. They are 


potential sacraments. An object or event is sacramental if the power is 
controlled by God; it is demonic if that power is controlled by some human 


agency. 

(2) That there is a “necessary relationship” in a sacrament between 
the material element and the particular grace-gift. The sacrament of bap- 
tism is possible because water has an inherent power of its own by virtue 
of which it “is suited to become the bearer of sacral power and thus also 
to become a sacramental element.” Tillich rejects the idea that baptism 
(or the Lord’s Supper) is simply a dramatic representation of the meaning 
of the sacrament—not only because this is untrue to the main stream of 
Christian experience, but also because it disregards the modern scientific 
teaching that “even in the structure of the atom there is something 
primordial, a Gestalt, an intrinsic power.”* Baptism (like the Lord’s 
Supper) effects what it symbolizes. Likewise, he rejects the “nom- 
inalistic” view that the elements can convey grace only because God so 
commanded. Why did God ordain water (or bread and wine) rather than 
something else? Why, except that each of those elements had some in- 


8 The University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
® The Protestant Era, p. 100. 
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herent power which not only made it appropriate for use in the sacrament 
but inevitable? 

(3) That a word “like other natural elements, can become part of 
a ritual act in which it functions as the bearer of transcendent power: it 
can become sacramental.” *® As an example of this he cites the words of 
absolution. 

(4) Water—or bread and wine, or the words of absolution—have 
the inherent capacity to become bearers of divine power, but they become 
so in fact only if they are related to the events by which salvation was 
wrought. They are so related if they are used in faith by the Church 
acting through its appropriate agents. One constant danger is that of 
thinking that the material element i#s the divine power rather than the 
bearer of such power. 

(5) The essential thing about our Lord is not particular words or 
acts but the new sort of life, the life perfectly related to God and, there- 
fore, to other people and to nature, which he manifested in his total 
career. By having this life himself he began it for the race, and enabled 
people to enter into it by faith and to develop in it by the help of the sacra- 
ments. One might say that there had evolved upon earth the genus homo: 
our Lord began the genus christianum. 

Tillich ardently professes Protestantism, but much of his thought is 
Catholic, and he is steeped in the spirit of Christian humanism. It is pre- 
cisely because of this combination that his thought has more in common 
with the main stream of Anglicanism than that of any other Protestant 
beater. VI. Conciusion 

A doctrine of baptism must include the following affirmations: 

1. Baptism is the sacrament of Church initiation, the rite by which 
people are incorporated into the Church. Since “sacraments are the self- 
impartation of. divine love in the form of action,” baptism of helpless 
infants is a peculiarly appropriate piece of symbolism. Through member- 
ship in the Great Society, they participate in the destiny God has set before 
them with all its unsearchable riches, of which riches the chief are the 
Holy Spirit and eternal life. My major thesis is that baptism is @ sacra- 
ment, an instrument by which God conveys his grace to men, precisely 
because it is the action by which people are incorporated into the Church. 


10 Jbid., p. 98. 
13 Aulén, G., The Faith of the Christian Church. Trans. from the 4th Swedish edition by Wahlstrom 
and Arden. Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg Press, 1948, p. 373. 
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Since God is love, to become part of the fellowship that is the creation of 
his love is to receive his grace. The great heresy and sin for which Rome 
will have to give account is its failure properly to estimate the Church, 
for Rome makes it a sect based on agreement with the opinion of a group, 
rather than the Universal Church based on the activity of God.” 

Admission to the Church is of great importance, furthermore, be- 
cause to a large extent our growth in grace or sin is due to the folk who 
influence us. Because human beings are so profoundly affected by many 
men and women of whose role in their lives they are unaware, it is of vast 
moment to have a constructive Christian circle of acquaintances. The 
people by whom Christian influence is first mediated are parents—they 
are the earliest ministers of Christ. Later many others are involved, 
including those who write books, but always it is the words and deeds of 
some persons that create the spiritual environment which makes people 
more Christian or less so—and behind them is the Holy Spirit. The 
Church, “the fellowship of Christ’s religion,” is of incalculable importance. 
Baptism is a sacrament that mediates forgiveness, because it is the rite by 
which we are incorporated into the Christian fellowship. 

Baptisms should almost always be held at regular services, partly 
because this is the best way of illustrating vividly that baptism is the act 
of initiation into the Church, and partly because such public christenings 
may teach the congregation its responsibility for exerting a definite Chris- 
tian influence on its child members. 

2. Baptism is the sacrament of attachment. The same act that grafts 
@ person into the Church marks him individually as God’s. In baptism 
the child is given a name. The name stands for the whole person, for 
his difference from every other person, and for his involvement in the 
community which requires the name as a means of identification. When 
the Church names a helpless infant, the participants witness that God cares 
for him just as he is, that he is a distinct personality (at least potentially), 
and that he can become his full self only as he appropriates the resources, 
and grows into the responsibilities, of life in a Christian community. 

Christianity teaches that God desires every person to grow into an 
increasingly distinct individual, and also to become ever more inextricably 
attached to others—as an iron filing is attached to the magnet and also to 
other iron filings, as a branch becomes organically bound to the trunk into 
which it is grafted and to all the branches. It becomes as hard to detach 


13 Cf. Maurice, F. D., Theological Essays, sth edition. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1891, p. 205. 
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the filings from one another as from the magnet—magnet and filings be- 
come one magnetized mass. So Christians attached individually to God 
in Christ are thereby attached to one another as a united group; and this 
united group, which is the Church, becomes increasingly an agent for draw- 
ing and attaching other people to the Lord. Furthermore, as the force 
that attracts iron filings and binds them together is something entirely 
other than the objects attracted, so the power that draws and unites people 
is something quite other than the people thus drawn, being the Spirit who 
is love, who proceedeth from the Father and the Son (i.e., who is integral 
to the ultimate reality), and who works chiefly through people. But the 
word “attachment” connotes affection as well as impersonal bond: what 
relates people to each other is from one point of view their subjective 
mutual regard. The divine love which is God’s Holy Spirit going forth 
to them is also God’s Spirit iz them. Baptism is the sacrament of attach- 
ment. 

To say the same thing somewhat differently, baptism is the perpetual 
mark and pledge of God’s love for the individuals who have been baptized; 
it is the mark that they who have received it belong to God rather than to 
the spirit of evil, and their guarantee that the nature of Ultimate Power 
is self-giving love such as was manifest by the Crucified. 

3. Baptism is the chief sacrament of Christian unity. All Protestant 
churches recognize one another’s christenings; even Rome regards as valid 
a Protestant baptism if the competent authority is satisfied that all the 
necessities have been met, and rebaptizes only on the ground that some 
indispensable factor may have been omitted. Baptism unites all Chris- 
tians. 

In the Proposed Basis of Unions the Presbyterian and Episcopal rep- 
resentatives agreed: “The two sacraments ordained by Christ, Baptism and 
the Supper of the Lord, are sure witnesses to the mighty acts of God and are 
means of grace appropriated by faith. Baptism is a sign and seal of God’s 
covenant in Christ, of ingrafting into Him, of remission of sins by His 
death, of regeneration by His Spirit, and of incorporation into His Church.” 
This sentence reveals how closely the two groups agreed regarding bap- 
tism. Methodists and Lutherans and several other Communions would 
likewise agree to it. How much of a bond between those groups that sac- 
rament is! 





George Albert Coe: Revaluer of Values 


H. SHELTON SMITH 


Soosz MEN LIVE SO LONG after their peak of leadership 
that, despite their eminence, they attract almost no public attention at their 
death. Such might be said of the late Dr. George Albert Coe, who passed 
away at Claremont, California, on November 9, 1951, on the verge of his 
ninetieth anniversary. The obituaries in the public press were few and 
highly abbreviated, and even the scholarly journals to which he had at 
one time contributed so abundantly were generally silent.’ 

Yet Dr. Coe stood at the very forefront of American Protestant 
thinkers of the first third of the twentieth century. He held top-ranking 
positions in leading educational institutions, including Northwestern, 
Union Theological Seminary, and Columbia, where he taught with a 
brilliance that fascinated and inspired students from all parts of the world. 
Dynamic from the inside out, he vested every idea that passed through 
his seminal mind with a peculiar uniqueness that set him distinctly apart 
from even the ablest of his contemporaries. Meanwhile he published 
many pathfinding books, several of which were translated into foreign 
languages. In his literary heyday, rare was the scholarly journal in 
philosophy, psychology, and theology that did not publish at least one of 
his articles annually.” 

Although Dr. Coe was the Horace Bushnell of his era in the philos- 
ophy of Christian education, one does not do him complete justice if one 
assumes that his distinction lies exclusively in that sphere. As a matter of 
fact, he, like Bushnell, made other contributions to religious thought that 
were no less significant. For example, his psychological analysis of the 
religious consciousness is unusually acute, and his treatise on The Psychol- 


1A notable exception is the journal of Religious Education, which devoted one whole number (March- 
April, 1952) to Doctor Coe’s life and contributions to religious thought. 

2A full bibliography of Dr. Coe’s publications may be found in Religious Education, XLVII (March- 
April, 1952), 116-125. In this same number may also be found a unique “Photo-Biography,” consisting 
of nine pictures depicting his growth from childhood to old age. 
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ogy of Religion® remains to this day far more penetrating than any other 
American work in this field. Furthermore, his insight into the nature of 
socialized democracy as a liberator and molder of human personality is 
as profound as that of his contemporary, John Dewey.* 

Following a brief introduction to Dr. Coe’s religious and educational 
background, this essay will sketch his method of religious inquiry and 
note some of his basal contributions to American religious thought. 


I 


Born in a Methodist parsonage at Mendon, New York, on March 
26, 1862, young George was the spiritual child of a religious tradition 
that may be characterized as “evangelical pietism.” In those days Meth- 
odist piety valued highly a conversion experience which could date the 
day and hour when one was “saved,” and which attached much importance 
to the “assurance” that one had been pardoned and “accepted” of God. 
Throughout his childhood Coe accepted all of this as unquestionably as 
he did his name, and thus, as he later remarked, “was a young conformist.” 

But this spirit of conformity did not last long. Having readily re- 
sponded from early childhood “to the rather genial nurture” of his home, 
he was unable, upon reaching adolescence, to experience a conversion in 
the conventional pattern, and therefore he underwent a season of stress 
that none of the numerous “revival showers” could dispel. He rummaged 
his father’s library for light on his baffling condition, but nothing that he 
could find would help. Finally, when about halfway through college, he 
settled the issue permanently “by a rational and ethical act” of will. While 
agreeing to continue to commit himself to the Christian way of life, he 
resolved never again to seek the internal witness of the Spirit. This ended 
his spiritual turmoil.° 

Thus in his early manhood Coe revealed a spirit of nonconformity 
that was to stamp all the remaining years of his life. Never thereafter 
could he be tamed to traditional religion; indeed, he often seemed to take 
deep delight in pricking the complacency of religious conformists. He 
enjoyed the role of the critic so much that he probably would have been 
unhappy if everybody had agreed with him. Inasmuch as he firmly be- 


8 University of Chicago Press, 1916. 

4Cf£. Coe, G. A., A Social Theory of Religious Education, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1917; Educating for 
Citizenship, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 

5“My Own Little Theatre,” in Religion in Transition, edited by Vergilius Ferm. The Macmillan 
Company, 1937, P- 93- 
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lieved that “the most significant part of any society is some minority in 
which creative changes are germinating,” he could not have been spir- 
itually at home with himself except as a member of a creative minority. 

A second episode in which young Coe revealed his preference for 
unconventional modes of thought was connected with the issue of Dar- 
winian evolution. During his senior year at the University of Rochester, 
he had the good fortune to be introduced to Darwinism by the able biolo- 
gist, Professor Harrison E. Webster. Most of his fellow students were 
somewhat uncertain in their attitude toward evolution, but not young Coe. 
He read with ecstasy Darwin’s The Origin of Species and The Descent 
of Man. Yet he perceived at once that the method of inquiry of the new 
science locked horns with that of orthodox Protestantism. After enduring 
the mental conflict for a period, he finally performed another liberative 
act of will. Referring to this experience in his old age, he said: “I settled 
the question, as far as I was concerned, on a Sunday morning by solemnly 
espousing the scientific method, including it within my religion, and resolv- 
ing to follow it wherever it should lead.” ° 

Shortly thereafter Coe’s commitment to scientific method underwent 
a crucial test in connection with his study at Boston University School of 
Theology. He entered that school with the idea of becoming a parish 
minister, but during his first year of study he manifested such rare intel- 
lectual gifts that three different members of the faculty advised him to 
prepare himself to teach systematic theology in one of his church’s sem- 
inaries. The prospect was at first alluring, and he worked “with a 
vengeance” to that end. In addition to covering the prescribed courses, 
he read extensively in the religions of the world and in philosophy under 
the guidance respectively of President Warren and Professor Borden 
Parker Bowne. 

In due course, however, he found it impossible to reconcile the method 
of science with the prevailing theological method of his seminary teachers. 
The latter proceeded on the assumption that “there is a kind of authority 
that can settle details of fact, or of value, or of duty before we have in- 
spected them, whereas the method of science . . . proceeded in the oppo- 
site direction.” Even the revered Professor Bowne, he later observed, 
harbored in his philosophy an element of constrictive authoritarianism. 
Although Bowne appealed to experienced values as a ground of belief, 


“My Own Little Theatre,” of. cit., p. 95. 
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his metaphysics and his theory of knowledge involved a speculative process 
of reworking concepts that largely nullified the former. In the final 
analysis, his philosophy amounted to “theological apologetics.” * 

The upshot was that Coe shifted vocational directions once more. 
Since he could no longer tolerate the dogmatic method of theology, he 
now resolved to qualify himself for a professorship in philosophy. Fol- 
lowing an extra year at Boston, he culminated his graduate study in 
philosophy at the University of Berlin, the academic Mecca of all ambitious 
young American scholars in those days. Returning to this country, he 
held teaching posts successively at the University of Southern California 
(1888-1890), Northwestern University (1891-1909), Union Theological 
Seminary (1909-1922), and Columbia University (1922-1927), 

But although Coe launched his academic career as a philosopher, he 
did not abandon his primary interest in religion. “The religious enter- 
prise,” he remarked in later years, “is to me the most important under- 
taking in life.’* Naturally, therefore, his research and writing centered 
in this field rather than in philosophy. 

It is likely that Coe would never have turned to philosophy in the 
first place had religious thought been less dogmatic in its approach to 
truth. Psychologically, one may largely account for Coe’s virulent 
antipathy toward traditional religion on the basis of two experiences in 
his youth. The first was his unsuccessful effort to achieve the standard 
form of mystical conversion experience. Years later he revealed the 
decisiveness of that adolescent struggle in shaping his later religious per- 
spective when he said: “The chief incitement to seek mystical experience 
came to me wrapped up in dogma, and the disappointment of my adoles- 
cence, when the promised and sought-for mystical ‘witness of the Spirit’ 
did not come, caused me to turn away from both the dogmatic and the 
mystical approach to religion.”*® Doubtless it was partly this serious dis- 
appointment that induced Coe to apply modern psychology to the dynamics 
of religious conversion. From his own later study of firsthand data, he 
urged the importance of perceiving variety, rather than uniformity, in the 
religious change of individuals. In his first book, The Spiritual Life, he 
wrote: “In some cases childhood religion has grown mature without spe- 

1 [bid., pp. 97, 100. Cf. Coe, “The Empirical Factor in Bowne’s Thinking,” in Studies im Philosophy 
and Theology, edited by E. C. Wilm. The Abingdon Press, 1922, pp. 17-21. 
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cial agitation; in others there has been a definite conversion with volcanic 
outbursts of emotion.” *° 

The other important factor in giving Coe a decisive mind-set against 
religious orthodoxy was his early experience with theologians (as at Boston) 
who would not recognize the full validity of empirical method in settling 
religious problems. In his highly illuminating story of his own personal 
“Search for What Is Most Worthwhile,” he wrote: “I judge that the 
most significant turning point in my life, religiously considered, was this 
early turning away from dogmatic method to scientific method.” Since 
for Coe science was “the democracy of the intellect” and scientific method 
the necessary expression of human personality, he could have little respect 
for those who would take refuge in theological dogmatics. Undoubtedly 
he believed that dogmatic method stifled the creative spirit and dulled the 
edge of prophetic religion. 

Let us then inspect Dr. Coe’s scientific approach to religion and make 
explicit some of his consequent religious conceptions. 


II 


Doctor Coe initiated all his religious inquiries, not with the meta- 
physical but with the anthropological problem. In other words, he started 
with man as an experiencer of values and sought to understand his valua- 
tions within his concrete matrix of natural and social events. Any effort 
to short-circuit this empirical process in deference to some antecedently 
determined theological presupposition, he vigorously opposed. 

Happily for Coe’s interest in an empirical approach to religion, 
psychological theory was, at the opening of the twentieth century, under- 
going reorientation. Whereas traditional psychology had preoccupied 
itself with states of consciousness, or with specific instinctual mechanisms, 
the newer dynamic psychology sought to investigate the psychophysical 
organism as a functioning whole. The problem of adjustment rather than 
that of conscious states became the dominant interest. In its extreme form 
this tendency resulted in a behavioristic psychology of the late John B. 
Watson type that discounted consciousness altogether. 

Dr. Coe endorsed the functional approach to general psychology, and 
he applied it fruitfully in his work on The Psychology of Religion. On 
the other hand, he never surrendered the human self as the basal reality 


10 The Spiritual Life. New York: Eaton and Mains, 1900, p. 105. 
11 “My Search for What Is Most Worthwhile,” Religious Education, XLVII (March-April, 1952), 176. 
Originally published in Religious Education (March-April, 1951). 
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for psychological study. For him the self is the substantial agent that 
renders meaningful mental functions and conscious states. In the final 
analysis Coe’s psychology of religion aims primarily to interpret the nature 
and meaning of the self through an empirical study of self-activity. 
This accent upon self-activity takes us at once into the heart of Dr. 
Coe’s system of religious thought. First of all, he held that religion is 
necessarily teleological in its function, since the human self is inherently 
goal-seeking. The self characteristically reaches forward in its search for 
values, and already achieved values are but the steppingstones to still 
higher values. To be a personal self, in other words, is to be engaged in 
perpetual self-transcendence through the continuous revaluing of values. 
It was mainly on this account that Dr. Coe considered Héffding’s 
celebrated definition of religion as “the conservation of values” less than 
adequate. Although he acknowledged that religion necessarily involves 
an element of conservation, yet he insisted that religion in its most creative 
aspect can be nothing less than a revaluer of values, all values whatsoever.” 
If religion is revaluative in function, does it contain within itself any 
particular value or values that may be set over against other values of the 
common life? The answer for Coe is emphatically no. Instead of being 
an independent value, religion is only a valuational principle that operates 
throughout the whole structure of values. Noting, for example, that many 
religious philosophers isolated religious value from ethical value, Coe took 
sharp issue with them. 
Religious value [he contended as early as 1908] is not distinct from ethical. 
It is ethical value itself in its ideal completion and in union with all other values 
similarly complete. . . . The difference is that ethics, of itself, takes into its pur- 
view only a part of the social ideal that religion accepts. Ethical value and religious 


value are of the same kind, but one climbs only part way up the ladder which the 
other essays to mount to the very top.® 


This general thesis Dr. Coe developed in minute detail in his Psychol- 
ogy of Religion, published in 1916. Again and again in this work he 
insisted that “Religion does not introduce any new value; it is an operation 
upon or within all our appreciations.” ** We should therefore think of 
religion, not as a particular value among other values, but as the value 
of values in the sense that it unifies and ideally completes the total worths 
of human existence. 


12 The Psychology of Religion, Chap. XIII. 
18 “Religious Value,” The Journal of Philosophy, V (May 7, 1908), 256. 
14 The Psychology of Religion, p. 70. 
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The practical consequences of this position Dr. Coe both clearly saw 
and forcefully specified. For one thing, he noted that it would destroy 
the artificial distinction generally made between “secular” and “religious” 
' values. For if religion is a valuational principle that operates throughout 
the whole range of the common life, then every value is potentially 
religious in nature. In the second place, a valuational theory of religion 
would annihilate the traditional distinction between the natural and the 
supernatural, and render obsolete the corollary notion of natural and 
supernatural revelation. By the same token, in the third place, it would 
break down the wall of separation between the church and other social 
institutions, thereby destroying the tendency to identify religion peculiarly 
with the former. In sum, a valuational interpretation of religion would 
abolish what Dr. Coe colorfully called “the enclosed-garden idea of re- 
ligion.” *° 

Integral to Dr. Coe’s functional and valuational theory of religion 
is the notion that one’s fellowship with God is continuous with one’s fel- 
lowship with men. Proceeding on the hypothesis that God is immanent 
in nature, including man, Coe held that there “is no break, no partition, no 
point of transition, between the Christian’s friendship with man and his 
friendship with God.” ** Psychologically, then, the most vital point at 
which to experience fellowship with God is in and through human fellow- 
ship that is motivated by love and that involves creative revaluation of 
values in terms of the primacy of persons. 

The experience of the divine presence through the creative fellowship 
of persons assumes added significance when, with Coe, we bear in mind 
that self-realization is inevitably social through and through. We are 
“members one of another” in the sense that there could be no “I” apart 
from the “Thou.” In other words, persons are inherently interpersonal. 
“The ego and the alter phase of experience grow up together and recip- 
rocally.” ** Now for Dr. Coe this reciprocal process of self-discovery is a 
communal process that not only is spiritual through and through but that 
involves fellowship that is more than human; it contains the divine. The 
realization of self through outgoing ethical love to other selves is a realiza- 
tion at one and the same time of beloved community with the “Great 
Valuer of Values.” 





18 “What's Coming in Religion? The Main Stream and the Eddies,” The Christien Century, XLVII 
(December 31, 1930), 1619. 
16 4 Social Theory of Religious Education, p. 94. 
17 The Psychology of Religion, p. 254. 
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In this connection it is relevant to mention Dr. Coe’s doctrine of re- 
ligious motivation. As is well known, he was a strenuous antagonist of 
all theories of external or authoritarian controls of human conduct. This 
antipathy grew out of a firm belief that all truly dynamic behavior springs 
out of what he, in one of his most significant books, calls “the master 
motive.” The master motive “that is in all and through all” is the motive 
of being a personal self in a society of selves.** This motive may be weak 
or retarded, or it may become perverted, yet even under the most adverse 
circumstances the vital spark is not completely annihilated. Dr. Coe’s 
final faith in social democracy rested upon his firm conviction that it alone 
could fully emancipate man’s social desire for a universal democracy of 
God. 

Our brief analysis of Dr. Coe’s empirical method of religious inquiry 
shows that he departed radically from what he acidly called “theological 
apologetics.” In his revolt against the latter he developed a strong 
aversion not only to dogmatic theological method, but also to metaphysical 
and speculative flights in general. His primary concern was, first, with 
the values which human life yields, and, secondly, with scientific inquiry 
into the ways in which to promote the organization and growth of those 
values. His first concern held him close to the immediate relations of 
value-seeking persons; his second bound him firmly to science as the only 
means of discovering truth. He indicated his passionate devotion to the 
latter when, at the close of his life, he wrote: “In the victory of scientific 
method over its opponents I perceive a great jump in the recognizable 
value of a man.” * 

Dr. Coe gave an excellent epitome of his empirical approach to religion 
when he said: “The problem of religion, then, from bottom to top, is the 
problem of the nature, history, outlook, and final significance of persons- 
realizing-themselves-as-such-in-society.” ° No wonder, therefore, that he 
held the discovery of persons, through the continuous revaluation of indi- 
vidual-social values, to be the living artery of prophetic religion. 


III 


It was Dr. Coe’s profound reverence for human personality that made 
him peculiarly sensitive to the personality-depressing forces in modern 





18 The Motwes of Men. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1928, p. 146. 
19 “Ny Search for What Is Most Worthwhile,” op. cit., p. 171. 
20 «My Own Little Theatre,” op. cét., p. 111. 
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society, especially industrial capitalism. Since he came to his death in 
greater anxiety over the ethical effects of our economic order than over 
any other problem of American life, an understanding of his final phase 
of moral and religious thought makes it necessary for us to consider his 
attitude toward capitalism. 

The kernel of Dr. Coe’s writings during the last twenty years of his 
life centers in the moral problem of our competitive economy. In his 
The Motives of Men, published in 1928, he argued vigorously that cap- 
italism, more than all other factors combined, is working a revolution in 
the scale of values. Whereas true valuation makes persons primary, cap- 
italism, in its lust for gain, subordinates persons to private profits and thus 
produces an “inversion of values.” A few years later (1937) he sharply 
arraigned capitalism, insisting that it inherently “depresses personality in 
the masses of men, and distorts it in the remainder.” ** In his last book, 
published in 1943, he portrayed a particularly dark picture of man’s 
estrangement from man in a class-ridden society, concluding with these 
words: “With few if any exceptions these estrangements arise in, or are 
sustained by, disagreement with respect to power over material things.” ™ 

Current efforts to patch up capitalism so as to render it more favorable 
to human values appeared to Dr. Coe as largely futile, and therefore he 
boldly affirmed that “we must commit ourselves to the active struggle for 
a classless society.” This meant, he added, nothing less than a revolution 
to destroy the structure of the capitalistic system. 
~ In contemplating a revolutionary struggle, Dr. Coe lamented the 
fact that religion in its current expression is unable either to chart the 
direction of the coming revolution or to participate prophetically in its 
realization. This is as true of prevailing Protestantism as it is of other 
traditional forms of religious faith. Why? Because, in brief, ruling 
Protestantism is morally enmeshed in the ethic of capitalism. Thus the 
anxiety that churchmen manifest over our economic order arises not out of 
impatience with the church’s timidity in leading a revolutionary movement 
for a classless society, but out of the premonition that the crack-up of 
capitalism would mean also the crack-up of traditional religion.” 

Significantly Dr. Coe regarded many of the newer trends in Prot- 
estant thought and practice as mainly strategies of retreat from the economic 

21 “My Own Little Theatre,” op. cit., p. 113. 


23 What Is Religion Doing to Our Comsciences? Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1943, p. 57f. 


38 Cf. “Why Religion Is Anxious,” The World Tomorrow, XV (October 5, 1932), 326-327; “What 
Capitaliem Does to Protestantism,” The World Tomorrow, XVI (April, 1933), 374-375- 
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struggle. Even the more progressive wing of Protestantism known as 
Evangelical Liberalism he regarded as “substantially a class religion.” 
Its effort to “enrich worship” is essentially “a flight from the actualities 
of our social situation.” This explains why Evangelical Liberalism is so 
busy reviving medieval Gothic forms of architecture, introducing “pseudo- 
altars,” recovering ancient types of ecclesiastical symbolism, and luxuriating 
in liturgics. Impotent to wrestle with the tougher issues of an economically 
sick society, evangelical liberals soothe their guilt feelings in esthetic mys- 
ticism! * 

Likewise Protestantism’s new interest in theology gave more than a 
little concern to Dr. Coe, for he feared that it, too, represented an escape 
from our “economic tragedy.” In any case, he testified that the effort 
to awaken interest in God by speculative excursions into metaphysics was 
doomed to failure, since the reality of God can only be vitally experienced 
within the social process of revaluing values. Accordingly it was against 
the background of the capital-labor struggle in the coal mines of Kentucky 
that his emotions burst forth in exclamation: “O, you metaphysicians! If 
there be a God, he is in Harlan County, Kentucky. Show us him, that we 
may worship! If you cannot find him in Harlan County, your talk about 
the universe in general will not bring us to our knees.” ”° 

In particular Dr. Coe deplored Protestantism’s revived interest in 
human depravity. That the great Oxford World Conference of 1937 
should have spent even a minute on this obsolete topic deeply amazed 
him; and yet that Conference, said he, treated the dogma of depravity 
“almost as if it were the cornerstone of religious metaphysics.” Coe re- 
sented the revival of this doctrine, not only because it reflected the 
unscientific temper of the church but because it encouraged a nonreliance 
upon human effort to change the social order and a false dependence upon 
God’s action. 

Clearly, then, Dr. Coe saw little indication that current Protestantism 
would emancipate itself from the pagan ethic of capitalism. 

In what direction must we then look for the moral and spiritual re- 
sources required for revolutionary action on behalf of a classless society? 
In answer to this question, Dr. Coe achieved what he regarded as a new 
perspective on the social scene. Revaluing values once more, he came 
to the conclusion that we must look “to the proletariat” for redemption 


24Coe, G. A., “What’s Coming in Religion? ‘The Main Stream and the Eddies,” The Christian 
Century, XLVII (December 31, 1930), 1620. 
25 “The Social Value of Prayer and Worship,” The World Tomorrow, XV (June, 1932), 176. 
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from our capitalist enslavement.” By deliberately twisting a familiar 
Scripture out of its original context, he gave vivid expression to his new 
faith. 
God chose the foolish things of the world, 
that he might put to shame them that are wise; 
and God chose the weak things of the world, 
that he might put to shame the things that are 
strong : 
and the base things of the world, 
and the things that are despised, 
did God choose, 
yea and the things that are not, 
that he might bring to nought the things 
that are. 

For an explanation of this Marxian religious perspective one must 
give close attention to Dr. Coe’s last book, What Is Religion Doimg to Our 
Consciences? (1943). In that scarcely known but virile little volume he 
explains why those Christians who live on the privileged side of the social 
gap are necessarily doomed to play an ineffective role in the coming eco- 
nomic revolution. It is because their experience of good and evil is so 
completely colored by their own privileged status that they cannot appre- 
hend the apprehension of those who, living on the other side of the gap, 
have a different experience of good and evil. Thus, even when they 
earnestly try to say how the gospel applies to the proletarian masses, their 
class-twisted valuations inevitably corrupt their ethical perspective. 

But neither does Dr. Coe attribute total moral objectivity to the 
proletarians; they, too, experience good and evil from within their own 
limited social class. “They are in the same boat as high-minded, benev- 
olent employers who would like to understand and appreciate all the ethical 
angles of the employer-employee relationship, but cannot.” * 

In the case of both economic groups, Dr. Coe thinks that a lively use 
of the imagination, particularly when combined with the co-operative 
search for mutual understanding, would somewhat reduce the disability 
in experiencing more universal values. Nevertheless, the full use of all 
such processes would still leave a yawning cleft that cannot be bridged. 

One factor that inevitably limits the love of the privileged class is 
the possession of power. Their power qualifies their desire, and even their 
ability, to stretch their “ethical love” across the class-cleft. “This power,” 


26 “My Own Little Theatre,” of. cit., p. 119. 
21 What I: Religion Doing to Our Consciences? p. 60. 
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argued Coe, “gives to its possessors a greater sense of security; they can- 
not share as equals the fears of their listeners; they cannot speak nor be 
heard as persons offering fellowship to persons upon the sole basis of the 
value of persons.” 

What, then, is the spiritual way forward? Dr. Coe answered this 
crucial question with his accustomed directness: the gap itself “must be 
done away with.” ** But who is to be the agent of this doing-away-with? 
Although Dr. Coe believed that the privileged group might help members 
of their own class to sit loose to their class-ridden value judgments, he 
closed his career with the settled conviction that the real solution must 
arise out of the revolutionary action of the proletariat. The proletarians, 
he believed, were chosen of God to “bring to nought the things that are.” 

It is interesting to reflect that while Dr. Coe acknowledged theoretic- 
ally that the proletarians were also class-biased in their value judgments, 
yet he assumed that they would somehow serve as instruments of a society 
that would be classless in its valuations. Precisely why proletarians should 
be expected to transcend their partial perspectives and the bourgeoisie 
should not, is one of the moral mysteries that Coe left in obscurity. Per- 
haps the ultimate answer lay in the secret wisdom of God, who “chose” 
the proletarians for a unique redemptive mission. 

It was a long road that began with Methodist pietism and ended with 
Marxian messianism, but Dr. Coe traversed it with a mental intrepidity 
that few Americans of his generation could match. Lowell’s exhortation 
to keep open “the soul’s east window of divine surprise” found supreme 
fulfillment in this valiant revaluer of values. 


28 [bid., p. 66. 





The Minister’s Training—One Pew View 


CLARICE M. BOWMAN 


_ STIRRINGS are taking place these days in the field 
of education and the Christian faith. Churchman joins educator in both 
analytical and normative writings. Stirrings are felt in seminaries. Stu- 
dents are asking if they are getting what they will need. Deans and fac- 
ulties are asking if they are giving what the churches will need, in the 
embryonic ministers and directors of Christian education they are sending 
out. Ministers in rural, industrial, and “rurban” centers are asking how 
they might have been fitted more adequately for helping their people 
grapple with tensions in specialized sociological situations. 

Meanwhile, the minister continues to read professional material writ- 
ten for the most part by other ministers; the professor, material written 
by professors. Laymen lack both the language and the channels for making 
their voice heard. Semantic barriers are vast. How can we help minister 
and professor to sit where the layman sits? I have visited hundreds of 
churches in every state of America. Problems everywhere are similar! 

Seminary curriculum-makers, while tipping their hats occasionally to 
the field through questionnaires and such, apparently lack basically the 
point of view of the local church functioning. True, many (maybe all) 
professors serve in local churches of their choice. But one gathers the 
impression in aggregate that the base-point, the frame of reference, is the 
library rather than the official board meeting or worship service or primary 
class of a church. 

Immediately, dean and professor will answer that it should be. Are 
not students for the ministry and for Christian education in training to 
furnish mind and heart as richly as possible now for active service later? 
Indeed so! And let naught of high scholarship be spared. Let both min- 
ister and director give themselves to rigorous intellectual disciplines, 
extensive and intensive researches, critical analytical and synoptic thinking, 
and deep devotions. 





Crarice M. Bowman, M.A., formerly with the Methodists’ General Board of 
Education, is Assistant Professor of Religion at High Point College, North Carolina. 
She has had wide contacts, through conferences and visitation, with ministers, directors 
of education, young people, and seminaries throughout the country. 
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But why the myth that such academic excellence would find itself 
threatened by attention simultaneously to the stream of living? Why the 
tendency of some teachers and deans to retreat behind academic curtains of 
Ph.D. degrees, and relegate that pertaining to the “practical” to a lower 
level of scholarship? Does their hard-won security have to be protected 
from harsh winds of the outer world where swirling currents might change 
their data? Professors Robert Ulich and Baker Brownell, from widely 
differing backgrounds in Europe and America, point to the “infertile 
accuracy” of the would-be scholar’s linear abstractions, away from the 
holism of life at the grass roots. 

Here are two poles of a dialectic for seminary curricula. My impres- 
sion is that at present the tension is greater towards the pole of research- 
from-books. Many are asking these days if seminaries are not doing a 
prouder job training embryonic professors than guiding embryonic pastors 
and directors of Christian education for situations in local churches. Is not 
transition from student to professor easier and more natural than transition 
from seminary to church assignment? Many, both ministers and directors, 
testify that they failed to “connect” much of what they were getting in their 
courses with what was required of them in the churches. Many say that 


their first church assignment was their “education”—that there they had 
to learn from the bottom up, having left their books in packing-boxes after 
seminary. Why should this be? 

May I, as a layman, raise a few questions with seminary curriculum- 
builders? I do so in high faith that a “pew view” may be welcome. 


I. ConcERNING THE AREA OF Human CoMMUNICATIONS 


One exclaims, “But seminaries are and have been on the frontiers of 
development and of helpfulness to students, in the use of audio-visual 
materials and the like!” New buildings have darkenable rooms. Equip- 
ment abounds. But that sort of thing, “mass communications,” whatever 
that may mean, is at the top. Approached from the top, such studies may 
degenerate into amassing of techniques. Dare one venture the observation 
that the study of homiletics can be similarly shallow? The need is for 
search into the meaning of communications from the very grass roots up. 

How does mind touch mind? What metaphysical grounding have 
we for the faith on which we act, that this traffic going on between human 
beings is really a communicating? How does communication take place 
in primitive societies? What happens to deeper levels of communication 
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when ideas are verbalized? How does the quality of community life affect 
communications? What is to be done when the “ladder of abstraction” 
takes ideas out of their earthy concrescence of meanings in the human com- 
munity? 

What media of communication serve best the unique purposes of an 
organized Christian community or church? What dangers inhere in over- 
dependence upon words as media? How can we trace misunderstandings 
among churchmen back to causes? How shall we help churchmen com- 
municate in more full-cylindered ways with one another, to achieve “ties 
that bind” in fellowship? How can minister and small child communicate 
with one another? (A minister says, “I can preach to them, but I cannot 
converse with them.” How does he know his preaching is communicating? ) 
How shall we bridge barriers of differing cultural or ethnic or racial back- 
grounds? Why do persons dare to attempt to “communicate” (presup- 
posing in the very word a two-way transaction) with the Divine? 

Here open fascinating avenues for research, for experimental venture. 
Surprising, is it not, with so many aspects of church work depending upon 
communication arts, that fuller, deeper guidance is not given in theory 
and practice? To be sure, the minister learns well his sermon arts. But 
we are dealing here with the larger field: communications traversing in- 
formal contacts and group meetings and not alone worship services or 
counseling. Surely any use of “mass communications,” including preach- 
ing, is dangerous unless built upon thoroughly established foundations of 
understanding as to how meanings are communicated from person to person 
and from the Person to and through persons. 


II. ConcERNING THE AREA OF CHRISTIAN Group LIFE 


What is “church”? Without going into theological and philosophical 
ramifications of that question, what picture comes first to mind? The 
congregation, faces uptilted as one vast face before the minister? Or may- 
hap a worried individual coming haltingly to the study for counseling? 
Judging from seminary curricula in the large, would not these two snap- 
shots be uppermost? Leave it to the student in religious etuastion to be 
concerned about Sunday-school classes and such like. 

But a church anywhere, if you slice down through a cross-section of 
it, is made up of growps: organizations, classes, women’s circles, men’s 
brotherhood, boards, committees, youth fellowship, worker’s conference, 
and the like. We are not differentiating between Sunday school and 
church; the old lines are fading. It is all church. We are talking about 
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the throbbing life of the church as a whole, as it touches all ages; and it is 
made up of groups, which in turn are made up of individuals at many 
stages of growth and need. 

Church people need guided practice in being Christian in their to- 
getherness, not merely meeting to transact business or have programs or 
run organizations secular-wise. The church can be a living laboratory— 
who knows but the only one left?—for bringing into living reality the 
Christian ideals: brotherly relations, skills of give-and-take, sensitivity one 
to another, mutuality of responsibility, and concern—-skills of priceless 
worth for Christian churchmen to have ready to take out into the marts 
and traffic jams of the larger world. 

Church work as written up twenty or ten or even five years ago (and 
as written up even now, but on premises of situations past) is a far cry 
from church work as it is today—among a startlingly dislocated people! 
Syllabi and book lists for many courses I have surveyed personally leave 
the impression of simpler times, and fail miserably to come to grips with 
emergent problems. In the stepped-up tempo of sociological life today, 
the ability to survey in perspective and deal creatively with currents in 
church life may be as needful—especially by those planning to be ministers 
or directors of religious education—as skills for assembling written-down 
data from inanimate books and reorganizing. For graduates are pouring 
into churches already thrust into strange new problems not in textbooks. 
“The future is now”—and has been for some time. Time was when the 
minister visualized himself mostly as playing key-role before the congre- 
gation preaching, or before an individual counseling. The director busied 
herself with classes for children and youth. New job-analyses are needed. 

Not to minimize the greater-than-ever office of preaching today, what 
of a church’s frontier of providing, at the swirling crossroads where people 
mill and move about, warm and friendly and Christian group life that is 
both educative and evangelistic for all ages? How interpret realistically 
the swift urbanizing that is taking place, even of villages in the open 
country (no longer “rural” in the old-time rustic connotations, what with 
the young fry in citified consolidated schools, and homes with radio, deep 
freeze and TV)? And how conserve that precious quality of human fel- 
lowship that people so need everywhere? Some churches have neighbor- 
hood zones, telephone “trees,” and other mechanical plans for assigning 
persons to “belong” with one another. Even these devices help some who 
would not of their own accord feel the church’s assuring fellowship reaching 
out with initiative towards them. 
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Careful, discriminating, and prayerful study in seminary as to ways 
of achieving Christian group life would shift the center of gravity to the 
people in their Godward upreach and in their loneliness for human belong- 
ing and support. 

Here is a field for preventing personality traumas, and for helping to 
heal. In a course on interpersonal relations (not intrapersonal, let it be 
noted), a minister cited a “case” of a fifteen-year-old girl suffering from 
rejection by her peers. “I must call her to my study for a course of coun- 
seling,” he concluded. Yet might not this have been just the wrong move 
—the one to drive her difficulties deeper, to isolate her still more from 
her fellows, to cause her to lean unhealthily on the adult? Her need and 
the need of many is for warm group relations, for community, for a “fair 
weather” climate in which to grow and live abundantly. Might not the 
local youth fellowship be a made-to-order group for drawing this young 
person naturally and wholesomely into play, work, study, service action, 
and worship, and thus into belonging? 

Is not much of the “administration” approach to religious education, 
with charting of organization and machinery, wrong end to? Church 
groups can hurt people! They can, A. J. Gossip reminds, “do spiritual 
things in unspiritual ways.” 

A rich and growing store of guidance in group life is available, notably 
findings of the joint-disciplines groups at the University of Michigan, 
Chicago University, Wayne University, the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics at M.I.T., the Commission on Community Interrelations of 
the American Jewish Congress, the Iowa Child Research Center, et al, where 
fields of psychology, sociology, cultural anthropology, interpersonal rela- 
tions, communications and the like are brought to focus on human develop- 
ment. Findings are giving more of a whole picture of ways persons 
function in groups. To the findings from secular researches, the seminary 
can add Christian insight. Utilizing methods for achieving “group 
dynamics,” the church leader works towards Christian brotherhood. Het- 
erogeneous groups, he believes, can fuse into life-imparting, we-experi- 
encing bodies, even God-illumined koinonia. 

An aspect of good group life for the churches would be the fostering 
of thinking: helping persons of all ages learn to sift ideas, weigh and 
evaluate, adopt conclusions, make stands, and stand by them together as 
well as individually. Is there the tendency in church groups to be satis- 
fied with smooth “programs,” readings from books or papers with “com- 
fortable” words? Propaganda these days would propel the masses into 
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this feeling or that. Churches are challenged to guide persons in the 
practice of that ideal of democracy: thinking for themselves, voting, ex- 
pressing convictions, taking responsibility as group members and citizens, 
even as Christians. Too many already want their leaders to make up their 
minds for them. To their preacher they will say, “Tell us what we be- 
lieve.” In such an attitude is the seed of decay, not merely for a democ- 
racy but for a church. 

Ministers, for lack of training, are among the poorest at group 
discussion. They cannot coach others in good group thinking and tech- 
niques of discussion and role-playing and other media for solving problems, 
if they themselves be not coached while getting their own training. 

Another word for helping persons think, decide, and pray is “teach- 
ing.” But by and large, ministers are poor teachers. They appear impa- 
tient with teaching method. They were not trained to regard it as central. 
Yet church life throbs with potential learning situations: financial cam- 
paigns, celebrations of special days, visitation evangelism, classes for all 
ages, service action ventures, building projects. The church as a whole 
is a “school.” The cutting off of a segment and calling it “school” is an 
unfortunate, inaccurate custom. 

A teacher is custodian of a holy group process in which each person 
in the group, whatever the age level, is helped to think, ask questions for 
himself, seek God’s guidance through prayer, use the Scriptures, share with 
others, and achieve together convictions and action. A teacher is not a 
“teller.” He has learned that the learner learns least from merely listen- 
ing, more from looking, still more from vicarious experiencing, most from 
direct experiencing and working things through for himself.’ 

Adult classes, youth fellowships, little folks’ groups—a// groups in a 
church can be living laboratories for good clear thinking and learning, for 
stirring with the minister the grist for the sermon before and after (see 
John Oliver Nelson’s Young Laymen, Young Church), for upholding one 
another in love as Alpine travelers tied by the same saving rope, and for 
learning through guided practice in the church building to go out as living 
leavening in the world. The minister in seminary had courses on com- 
munity and world problems, and on the resources for facing them: Bible, 
Christian ethics, and the like. Did he have courses on how to help people 
use these resources for themselves in their world? Does he see the 
astonishing relationship between the way church groups function or fail to, 


1 This explanation of “living learnings” is amplified in C. Bowman, Ways Youth Learn, Harper 
& Brothers, 1952. 
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and the strength or weakness of the church’s witness in local community 
and wider world tension points? 


III. ConcERNING THE TRAINING OF PEOPLE IN WorsHIP 


Ministers and directors of Christian education need fuller, more care- 
fully focused training in ways of helping persons find God, know that they 
have found, and learn better how to worship him, that they may be em- 
powered with strength beyond their own. 

As to the centrality of this function in any church (and hence in the 
job-analysis of its professional personnel) no one will disagree. But when 
I dared suggest, in the book Restoring Worship, that Protestant churches 
were notoriously lax in training their people in ways of worship (and 
seminaries lax in training personnel in ways of training the people in wor- 
ship), something of a howl of protest went up. Yes, glimpses into wor- 
ship meanings are often given in professional training. But where is the 
guidance in ways of training the people in worship? This means people 
from the tiniest tot to the oldest grandfather, training geared to each age 
level. 

Ask Protestant church-goers why they attend church. “Worship” is 
listed somewhere around eleventh in the list of reasons, and the word is 
spoken with a vague tremolo as if not quite sure of its meaning. The 
people need to be helped to think of God; to come to church with the cen- 
tral motive of finding him and being found of him; to go out nerved to 
walk with him among others all week. Coming to hear Mr. So-and-so 
preach is not motive enough. Too much then depends on him. If the 
members do not like him they may stay at home. But if they come to 
worship God, they can tolerate much poorer preaching, or take much better 
preaching in perspective. Preaching has dangerous power—for better or 
for worse. By and large the Sunday morning congregation is geared 
(through habits of mind unquestioned through the years) to play the role 
of audience more than of participant. Minister and choir, to use Kierke- 
gaard’s image, are chief actors with God off somewhere amidst the scenery 
in the wings. 

The times call for depth of personal experience of Almighty God, 
and his resources channeling into the human scene. Yet hundreds of min- 
isters confessed that they spend around five minutes per week (evidently 
selecting the hymns for the bulletin) preparing for the “worship” part 
of the service! No wonder Protestants continue to be as dependent on 
their clergymen as Catholics on their priests, if not more so—the Prot- 
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estants unconsciously so, for not having been taught by their minister to 
worship for themselves. Karl Barth’s recent illumination of the Reformers’ 
insights on prayer reveals their concern.” In helping the people worship, 
the Protestant Reformation has unfinished business. 

The minister is the one to guide the people. He may begin with key 
leaders who in turn touch and guide others into deeper fathoms of spir- 
itual adventuring. A spiritual awakening must take place if the church is 
to ride triumphantly the storms of conflicting ideologies. Lay people of 
the churches need to be taught about God, methods of prayer, and ways 
of achieving corporate worship. They need counseling and discussion ses- 
sions where they can sharpen their beliefs. They need guidance in reading 
their Bibles for themselves. They need challenge through the give-and- 
take of small group meetings and not alone from the pulpit (where they 
expect it anyway) in putting God first in the value system that motivates 
their individual and group decisions in their daily walks of life. 

Surely in every church there could be a thorough-going strategy (in- 
cluding discussion groups, neighborhood gatherings, curriculum units 
planned in progression for the various age levels) to guide the people to 
pray and worship greatly. Surely the time has come for the old-time 
“exercises” opening the Sunday school to give way to a more God-centered 
and sincere (possibly briefer) devotional period, or to longer time for 
unhurried quest in the classes with prayer an integral part. As people 
learn to worship and pray without depending entirely on being “led,” they 
will not be left comfortless when moving from place to place, even from 
continent to continent as people do these days. They will not be left 
resourceless when facing crises away from church services. 

In addition, should there not be something still more challenging and 
rigorous for the spiritually hardy, willing to go “in training” for further 
upward climbs? Jesus ministered not alone to the average and general 
group; he selected some for intensive training. Too much church work 
stops on misty flats with the average. For the intrepid as well as the slow, 
the minister needs special training in ways of teaching the people how to 


worship. —But How? 


To an extent, it may be argued, this or that seminary already has 
courses on this cr that. But pivotal changes are here indicated, in basic 


orientation. 
1. A Department of Christian Group Life could be created, in which 


2 Barth, K., Prayer, trans. by Sara F. Terrien. The Westminster Press, 1952. 
3 
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all three areas mentioned would be related. Such training in healthy 
group relations is not to be relegated to a sideline course for majors in 
religious education. It would be required of all ministers and not alone 
directors, for it touches all phases of a church’s ministry to the people of 
all ages, and to persons and groups outside the regular church channels. 

This department (not immediately, but perhaps eventually) may 
absorb departments of religious education without surrendering any of their 
good gains, but giving a broader base of the whole church life for minister 
as well as director. Old liberal tenets on which much “religious education” 
is based are questioned now. On many campuses the spirit of faculty and 
students is not too kindly toward religious education. To save its valid 
contributions and give them broader base, religious education may need to 
surrender its label and come out of its theological and methodological cages. 

Further, no distinction should be brooked between “church” and 
“church school.” Where can we draw the line anyway? The official 
board meeting and the sermon are “educational.” The primary depart- 
ment worship may be as significant on that level as is the congregational 
service on the adult level. 

Perhaps if both ministers and directors saw the task whole, they 
could work together more wisely and well. The heartaches of directors 
working with ministers who lack an educational point of view cause a 
mounting mortality rate of girls leaving full-time church employ. Both 
minister and director should be trained in methods of achieving Christian 
group life, of guiding in worship, and of utilizing the arts of communica- 
tion. Only thus can they gear efforts together happily and without jeal- 
ousies, seeing a common vision. 

There could be “laboratories” set up in local churches in the vicinity, 
where under expert guidance students would first observe and then par- 
ticipate with each successive age level of children, youth, and adults. They 
would remain with one age long enough to sense the thought-forms and 
interests and abilities of that age level, and to give the boys and girls ease 
and rapport with the student and they with him. The lead-teacher would 
first interpret and demonstrate, and then gradually lead the student in 
practice which is afterward carefully evaluated. Under supervision, he 
would be helped to overcome unworthy habits and methods or rigidities 
in attitudes, and to achieve skills for guiding growing persons in learning 
and in worship at successive age levels. 

This interneship is to be sharply distinguished from what is now 
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loosely called “field work.” It suggests a more carefully structured, 
thoroughgoing system of training for both minister and director before 
being sent out into churches. With field work supervisors ridden with 
administrative detail and beset with large numbers of students, only lim- 
ited counseling can be given on the basis of students’ reports. The “lab- 
oratory” set-up, on the other hand, would carry them first through 
demonstrations and guided experiences under persons competent enough 
to teach them ways of working with each age level. A parallel is found in 
medical training where practice under supervision must precede taking over 
for themselves. 

Laboratory training is not new. Splendid laboratory courses have 
been offered in summer conferences for many years, for training lay work- 
ers. Laymen may go out with a higher level of insight and skill in methods 
than their own ministers and directors have from seminaries. Some few 
ministers find their way into denominational or interdenominational lab- 
oratory schools. They testify to a deeper approach to their ministry for 
life. Even their sermons, they say, will not be the same. They have sensed 
what it means to worship and learn through the eyes of worshiper and 
learner. Why not such guidance in thoroughgoing fashion in a year- 
*round laboratory connected with a seminary? There should also be lab- 
oratory camping in summer. Most ministers will need camping skills. 

2. A second pivotal change for seminaries would be the addition of 
“bridges” to basic courses: theology, Bible, ethics, church, and the like. 
One-half is the red-meat content now being offered. But no course should 
be regarded as “taken” until student and professor have built a bridge 
from the content into ways of helping church people in that particular area. 

Take a theology course. It is not enough for the minister to have 
some landmarks by which to prepare sermons. How help the people in 
his churches grow in their beliefs? How evaluate each item of the cur- 
riculum of a local church for children, youth, and adults im terms of 
theology? How help Sunday-school teachers, advisers, counselors and 
parents of youth, and other key workers, grow a sound theology them- 
selves? 

For these “bridge” courses, assignments would send students to schol- 
arly tomes, yes, but also to age-group curricula, story materials and other 
helps, and to the laboratory: courses and youth camps. A minister coming 
out of seminary should 4now what his denomination recommends for each 
age and why; should be aware of the educational and theological principles 
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upon which the curriculum-building processes rest. I have seen ministers 
of high repute give exquisite attention to their sermon substance; and leave 
to Mrs. Y. (“she’s so determined, you know, and her husband is such a 
big giver”) the selection of materials for use with a Sunday-school class— 
materials perhaps with such warped ideas about God as to cause traumas 
that a lifetime of sermons could not straighten out! Yet where in sem- 
inary does the minister receive prodding to consider such matters theo- 
logically important? 

Similarly, bridges belong with church history, ethics, missions. If 
the professor prefers research, let a plan be evolved whereby persons with 
similarly carefully structured insights on methods may join hands with 
him. Together they would help the student see a clear highway between 
the great ideas thrilling him at seminary and ways of helping his people 
grow. The student now is faced with the almost impossible task of building 
his own bridges—while he must make a living for a wife, work in a church, 
and pass examinations. Little wonder that many fail to do so. One stu- 
dent remarked that he was two persons: one who during the week con- 
centrated on books, and another who over weekends concentrated on people. 
He was suffering an erosion between the two that might grow deeper in 
later years and cause him to fail to bring the fullest possible ministry to 
his people. 

3. A third suggestion. At the risk of pulling down the wrath of all 
now teaching in seminaries on my head, let me venture the thought that 
better teaching methods might be practiced—even in the sacred halls of 
the prophets. No criticism is intended of any one or of any seminary. 
But is not the general over-all picture one of content-centeredness, with 
methods considered rather unimportant, if considered at all? The old 
battle between content and method is a Quixote battle, for here are two 
different categories. The old stereotype that good methods presuppose 
little content should be hauled into the light of clear thinking. Is it not 
strange that erudite professors keep up with the latest in their chosen fields, 
yet use such methods for mediating their findings as are based on out- 
moded psychologies and long-past educational principles? Like examining 
an exquisite picture in the flickering light of a kerosene lamp. Security 
has been in the content material; but for the student to have maximum 
learning experience, the professor’s security may need to be sacrificed until 
he and student together build a new security in a vital learning process 
that will inspire in the student zest for continued study. 
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Classes are extremely large in most seminaries now—too large. Mass 
methods inevitably result. The student learns, in seminary or anywhere, 
what he practices; we learn our own responses. Suppose professors use 
lecture method almost entirely, or rigid question-answer with little if any 
opportunity for give-and-take within the group itself. Ministers go out 
into their churches to deal thus lecture-fashion with their boards and 
groups. In turn, lay people go out from these groups to deal similarly 
with their business associates—centrifugal forces scattering harshly abroad 
driving wedges in human relationships; the voice of authority speaking 
dogmatically and even compulsively, rather than showing loving, gracious 
respect for personality and appealing to all to think and work together as 
Christians. To be sure, professors and ministers may carry in their hearts 
this loving, gracious respect for personality; often, however, their practices 
chain-reacting from seminary do not implement this spirit. To the impulse, 
they need to add know-how; it must come through guided practice in group 
thinking during days of training, not merely from lecture notes. 

The laxness of seminary graduates about continuing in critical study 
after seminary is much lamented by deans and faculties. One contributing 
cause may be poor teaching methods at seminary. More careful attention 
to methods of stimulating interest, of helping students define problems 
clearly, and of guiding their researches and crystallizations, should develop 
within them more zest, incentive, confidence in their own powers of discrim- 
inating analysis, and mental and spiritual hunger. 

Perhaps the two aspects of seminary life that contribute most to helping 
persons think are unplanned: the spontaneous bull-sessions in the dorms, 
and the voluntary prayer-fellowships. Cannot classes be purposeful fel- 
lowships of questing and prayer, with the students feeling responsible to 
help one another grow and not merely to pass exams for themselves? As 
to grading, the educators have some vital and valuable new insights here, 
too. Seminaries are behind the educational procession in systems of grad- 
ing, measuring, evaluating. 

What is practiced in seminary (as in all of life) is what is learned 
most indelibly. If funds are not forthcoming for larger faculties for 
smaller classes, then why not have occasional small “buzz” sessions, under 
chairmen coached by the professor; and let findings be brought to the 
group as a whole? A sense of group fellowship around common problems 
would be engendered, rather than a motive of mere copying of professors’ 
points for regurgitation at exam. The opposite extreme is often found in 
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so-called “seminars” where students may flounder for a semester so much 
on their own that they are not helped to maximum degree. There is a 
happy medium in good method. 

But the question may rightly be raised: how get across the full content 
of courses if valuable time be spent once a week in group thinking? Three 
answers. The professors’ security in content material is a pseudo-security. 
Only that percentage of content “gets across” that the student wants, and 
consciously reacts to, and appropriates purposefully in his individual scheme 
of things. Discussions would help relate a far wider amount of content to 
living, and insure its being remembered beyond examination time. Sec- 
ondly, maybe some of the content material could be pared without real loss, 
in the interest of fuller learning of the main-line essentials. Thirdly, once 
students are “fired” with a subject, they themselves will study more eagerly 
and explore more widely, and maybe some at least will continue after sem- 
inary. 

The “laboratory” idea suggested above would dramatize those needs 
simultaneously with study, and would initiate students ahead of time into 
the demands they will face. Students who come after having served in 
churches for a year or two, bring a zest and interest to their studies that is 
not so fully apparent in those who have not so served. Why? Because 
the latter do not yet realize acutely what their needs will be when they 
get out into their jobs. Laboratory work would sharpen motivation. 

Because persons learn through experiencing, the quality of worship 
practiced at seminary merits scrutiny also. Are chapel services designed 
to show off professors’ amazing erudition? Or to let students have a stage 
on which to demonstrate? Or for the worship of Almighty God? I have 
attended many chapel services, spoken in some; I have found but one 
chapel where function was clear-cut. Why not a definite plan whereby, 
if visiting professors are to lecture, certain days are set aside for lecture 
as such; and let honest announcement be made so that this is the expecta- 
tion? Then, on days for worship, let the worship of God be central and 
let students be led to prepare in mind and spirit and come with reverence 
and anticipation. Then together the entire seminary family—professors 
and students alike now before the Throne of Grace in no hierarchy— 
could come hand in hand humbly seeking spiritual sustenance for their 
souls. The service would be a movement of spirit, rather than an opening 
hymn, a reading from a book of worship, and introduction of the speaker. 

Personal prayer habits should be fostered in the students, no matter 
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how busy they are. I have seen young men and women enter seminary 
with stars in their eyes and come out sad, sophisticated cynics. The fault 
may not have been with any professors or with any books they have read; 
it may have been their own failure to sustain habits of daily devotional read- 
ing, meditation, and prayer. No matter how lucidly we can analyze cur- 
rents of theology on quizzes, unless we are experiencing an ever deepening 
fellowship with God, we are not growing a sufficiently virile theology of 
our own! It comes not secondhand. 

Seminary catalogs are fascinating. But with the perspective of work- 
ing in local churches and of visiting innumerable others in every state, I 
see faces: widow Jones, young Jimmy, farmer Brown, struggling doctor 
Bob. The print blurs. The mute pew asks why about this course or that. 
A department in a few years turns predominantly historical. Why? His- 
tory is good; but where are the bridges into present and future? Unwitting 
escapism, possibly? Lay minds, were there more machinery for their 
serving on consulting committees, might yield a holism, an elemental wis- 
dom quite as significant as the linear odysseys of researchists. I sat in an 
esteemed professor’s study, dazzled by his books, his brilliance. He veered 
into the stratosphere about students helping his researches. “But the 
students,” I asked weakly, “are they getting what they wish? And the 
people...” “Oh,” he brushed off quickly, “we’ve no time for that 
practical stuff!” Research is good, yes. Maybe some should do just that 
—as in the medical field. But some of us still think that the seminary’s 
mainline assignment is to help preachers help people. 

Lastly, however, a word of profound appreciation. What is now most 
glowingly real and most lastingly remembered in my own seminary expe- 
riences has been the inspiration of the professors’ and deans’ lives, the 
winsomeness and radiance of their own personal Christian witness. In 
every seminary I have visited, their earnestness of commitment, their 
beauty of spirit, their humility and courage have had an impact beyond all 
words. All ventures forward, toward gearing curricula to help professional 
personnel to meet the people’s needs for today and tomorrow, must rest 
back on the bedrock of committed Christian personality. 





The Middle Period, 1800-1870 
The Matrix of Modern American Christianity 
RICHARD C. WOLF 


One OF THE MOST significant developments in the field 
of American History has been a series of studies which have high-lighted 
the importance of the so-called middle period, roughly from 1800 to 1870, 
for the understanding of all subsequent American history. Based upon 
a thorough knowledge and appreciation of the colonial period, and de- 
tracting nothing from the importance of that period as the foundational 
section of the history, a new interpretation has been constructed in which 
the middle period is seen as the truly formative period out of which has 
come the modern America. It is to this middle period that our historians 
are increasingly turning as they seek the sources for our contemporary 
political, social, economic, and cultural formations and practices. 

The importance of the middle period has not yet been grasped fully 
by the church historians. Although American culture in general is being 
delineated largely in the light of that period, the history of the church as 
part of that culture is still being considered predominantly in the light 
of the colonial period. 

Beginning with Leonard W. Bacon’s History of American Christi- 
anity, 1897, the pattern has remained much the same. Of 412 pages 
Bacon gave only 167 to the middle years and 22 to the years 1870 to 1897. 
Peter G. Mode’s Sourcebook and Bibliographical Guide for American 
Church History, 1920, ran to 714 pages, of which 296 treated the middle 
period and 95 the modern period. The History of Religion in the United 
States, by Henry K. Rowe, 1924, gave almost precisely 70 pages to each 
period. However, Rowe’s intention was to present “merely an essay in 
interpretation.” 

Luther A. Weigle’s American Idealism, 1928, gives only 65 pages to 
the middle years and 46 to the modern period out of a total of 320. Some 
80 pages are devoted to the history of education in America. The standard 
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text in American Church History is The Story of Religions in America, 
by William Warren Sweet, first published in 1930 and revised in 1939. 
In the 1930 edition the middle period received 171 pages and the modern 
period 53 out of 521. In the revised edition the modern period receives 
128 pages, otherwise the book remains the same. 

In 1934 Frank A. Mead published See These Banners Go, a popular 
treatment of the chief American denominations. Save for the Lutherans 
and the Disciples of Christ, the treatments give from one-half to two- 
thirds of their space to the colonial period. The most recent general 
history is The Story of American Protestantism, 1949, by Andrew Landale 
Drummond, which allots 122 pages to the middle period, and 100 pages 
to the modern period out of a total of 395. 

The pattern is clear, a heavy emphasis on the colonial period with 
markedly less attention being given to the middle and modern periods. 
Winfred E. Garrison rescued the modern period with The March of Faith, 
1933, or “The Story of Religion in America since 1865,” but as yet no one 
has retrieved the middle period from its relative obscurity. 

Yet a good case can be made for just this period from 1800 through 
1870 as one of the most decisive and important areas in American Church 
History. It can be demonstrated that these years were quite as crucial 
and germinal for the history of modern American Christendom as they 
were for the political, social, economic, and cultural phases of modern- 
American life. 

Survey the history of the modern major Christian groups, the Bap- 
tists, the Methodists, the Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, the Epis- 
copalians, the Lutherans, the Roman Catholics, and the Disciples of Christ. 
In each case the importance of the middle period is strikingly clear.’ 


I 


1. Between 1800 and 1870 the Baptists grew from 103,000 to almost 
1,500,000. The Baptists’ great numerical strength stems from this 
period,:a numerical strength which was then and continues to be highly 
rural. This growth was related directly to the particular type of revival- 
ism which swept the successive stages of the frontier. As a consequence 
the Baptists established a revivalistic pattern which exists to the present. 

1Since the writing of this article, W. W. Sweet has published the second volume of his History of 
Religion in America, entitled Religion in the Development of American Culture 1765-1840 (Scribner). 


This with his next volume will in large measure accomplish the “rescue” so long deserved by the 
middle period. 
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The revivals reinforced and augmented the biblicism of the Baptists and 
they continue to be the bulwark of biblical literalism and conservatism. The 
middle period saw the independent and scattered Baptist groups drawn to- 
gether for the first time in a common organization, the General Missionary 
Convention of the Baptist Denomination in the United States for Foreign 
Missions, organized in 1814. This accomplishment has been called “one 
of the great events in the history of the Baptists.” In the later years of 
the period the united ranks of the Baptists were split by cleavages which 
continue to exist. The “anti-missions movement” first disrupted their 
ranks, and later the slavery issue divided them into the northern and 
southern bodies in 1845. The characteristic marks and divisions of the 
Baptist Church as we know it can be understood only in the light of the 
middle period. 

2. The growth of the Methodists was even more striking than that 
of the Baptists. From approximately 65,000 in 1800 they grew to almost 
2,500,000 in 1870. This great growth established the Methodist Church 
both in its numerical strength and its predominantly nonurban character. 
In these years the Methodist Church in America developed the revivalistic 
pattern which still marks its programs of evangelism. They began to put 
to one side the theology of John Wesley and move toward a more in- 
digenous theology under the leadership of men like Wilbur Fisk and 
Nathan Bangs. They laid aside the liturgical form of worship prescribed 
by Wesley in favor of the free type of worship more easily practiced by 
the circuit rider and the church on the frontier. 

This period produced the great schisms of the Methodist Church. 
In 1810 the Primitive Methodists, the first of many “holiness” groups to 
break off from the Methodists, formed their own organization. In 1830 
the Methodist Protestant Church was formed by those who insisted on the 
right of lay representation in the general church meetings. In 1840 a 
group of abolitionists broke away to form the American Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Church, and in 1844 the main body of the Church separated over 
the issue of slavery into the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South. The heat engendered by this last schism 
colored the work of the Church for almost a hundred years until the break 
was healed by the merger in 1939 of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist Protestant Church 
to form the present Methodist Church. Yet these same years saw the 
Methodists first engage in what has become a massive program of missions 
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and socially beneficial enterprises. Again it must be asked, how can The 
Methodist Church of the present day be understood apart from the middle 
period? 

3. The Presbyterian Church underwent marked change in this period. 
Although it advanced from 40,000 members in 1800 to 713,000 in 1870, 
it failed to grow with the rapidity of the Baptists and Methodists, largely 
because it could not adapt itself to the revival methods which these other 
groups employed so successfully. Consequently it failed to hold the ad- 
vantage it had possessed at the clése of the colonial period. This was a 
period of internal strife for the Presbyterians. The refusal of the Synod 
of Kentucky to sanction the use of revival measures by the Cumberland 
Presbytery led the latter group to break connection and form the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church in 1810. From this time onward the 
Presbyterian Church ceased to be a major factor in the revival movement. 
The insistence upon an educated ministry and upon quiet evangelism by 
the modern Presbyterian Church is largely the result of a reaction against 
the frontier revivalism of the middle period. 

But the Presbyterians did not abandon their attempts to meet the re- 
ligious needs of the frontier. They joined with the Congregationalists 
in the home missions Plan of Union of 1801. Eventually this alliance 
appeared to many ardent Calvinists to have infected their Church with 
doctrinal laxity and indifference if not actual heterodox departures from 
true Calvinism. The problem was compounded by the fact that many of 
those accused of lax Calvinism were also pro-revival and antislavery. The 
consequence was the schism of 1837 in which the pro-revival, antislavery 
Plan of Union, or “New School” section of the Church, was read out of 
the General Assembly by the generally antirevival and conservative “Old 
School” group after a series of heresy trials had shaken the Church badly. 
The antislavery movement later divided the “New School” group north 
and south while the Civil War divided the “Old School” section. 

In 1870 the northern “New School” and “Old School” groups re- 
united to form the Presbyterian Church U. S. A., but the northern and 
southern (Presbyterian Church U. S.) bodies continue to go their separate 
ways. Inasmuch as the Presbyterian Church U. S. is the relatively pure 
continuation of the “Old School” strong Calvinist position, it is not sur- 
prising to find that in the present day doctrinal as well as geographical 
distinctions separate the two sections of the Church. Nor is it surprising 
to find the reunited Presbyterian Church U. S. A. wracked by continuing 
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struggles over purity of doctrine, for the reunion brought together doctrinal 
points of view so variant as to make doctrinal dispute almost unavoidable. 
It seems clear that the Presbyterian Church in our day can scarcely be 
understood apart from a knowledge of the middle period. 

4. The Congregational Church also underwent difficulties. Originally 
the strongest of the American denominations, it lost its numerical advan- 
tage, very largely failed to expand geographically, and became predomi- 
nantly restricted to the New England scene. Numbering over 75,000 in 
1800, it advanced to only 306,000 in 1870 and was surpassed by all of the 
three bodies previously discussed. The Plan of Union seemed to con- 
tribute to the declining relative strength of the Congregationalists, for 
most of the congregations formed under the Plan went into the Presby- 
terian Church. Inability to employ frontier revival measures, and the 
loss of the frontier churches to the Presbyterians, almost isolated the Con- 
gregational Church in New England. 

Nor was all well within the Church. These years saw it fractured 
by contests over liberalism, rationalism, and humanism which cost the 
Church its control of Harvard and eventuated in the formation of the 
Unitarians, Transcendentalists, and Universalists. In this period the prob- 
lem of the comparative importance of the general Congregational Asso- 
ciations and Consociations as over against the local congregations came into 
focus, a problem which at the moment is under appeal for decision by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. These internal difficulties moved 
the Congregational Church from a basically Calvinist theology to its mod- 
ern relatively nonconfessional position and from a moderately Presbyterian 
type of polity to its present indeterminate and disputed position. 

Yet in this same period the Congregational Church made some of its 
most important contributions. It provided the impetus and leadership 
which produced the earliest home and foreign missions movements and 
organizations, the first religious philanthropic organizations and programs, 
the first purely religious publications and publication agencies (with the 
exception of the Methodists, whose publication agency antedates all others 
in America). The alliance of the Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
planted the first of a veritable wave of colleges both in the east and on the 
frontier, and the conservative Congregationalists initiated the first purely 
theological seminary in America, Andover, in 1808, to combat what they 
called “the inroads of infidelity” into Harvard. The modern Congrega- 
tionalists cannot be understood in the light of the earlier colonial theocracy; 
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rather they must be viewed in the light of the modifications and mutations 
of the Church’s position and organization, and these appear first in the 
middle period. 

5. The Episcopal Church entered the nineteenth century in danger 
of extinction. Disrupted and decimated by the Revolutionary struggle, it 
had been pulled together by the organization of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in 1789, but almost immediately fell into what one of its historians 
calls the “period of suspended animation, 1798-1811.” During this time 
“the two bishops and twenty clergymen and sixteen laymen of the Con- 
vention of 1789 were augmented by only five clergymen and four laymen 
in the Convention of 1811.” But the Church took on renewed life and 
vigor. From about 12,000 members in 1800 it grew to almost 208,000 
in 1870, thus surpassing the rate of growth of the Congregational Church 
and equaling that of the Presbyterian Church for the period. 

The story is largely that of four bishops, Alexander Viets Griswold 
and John Henry Hobart, who were both consecrated in 1811, Richard 
Channing Moore, consecrated in 1814, and Philander Chase, consecrated 
in 1819. These men reorganized and revitalized the Church and changed 
its character. To understand its whole subsequent history one needs to study 
the lives and works of these four leaders. Griswold was an “Evangelical 
Low-churchman,” Hobart a “High-churchman,” Moore is described as 
“Jatitudinarian,” and Chase was the first to lead the Church into the field 
of home missions. These men epitomize the broad and understanding 
variance of position which today marks the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Each man brought his talents to bear in his own area, New England, New 
York, Virginia, and the frontier; and before they died, Hobart in 1830, 
Moore in 1841, Griswold in 1843, and Chase in 1852, the life, organization, 
attitudes, and traditions of the present-day Church were firmly established. 
By the close of the period, the Episcopal Church had assumed the position 
in American life which it has filled ever since. Could the importance of 
the middle period be stated more pointedly? 

6. Between 1820 and 1870 some 2,322,976 German immigrants 
entered the United States as part of a wave of more than 6,900,000 immi- 
grants. The Germans had a profound effect upon the Lutheran Church 
in America, which grew from an estimated 15,000 members in 1800 to 
about 400,000 in 1870, and has continued its surge until it now ranks third 
among the Protestant denominations in America. 

The first Lutheran synodical body had been organized in 1748 and 
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the Lutherans had shared in the struggle for independence and the estab- 
lishment of the new nation. They had adopted a comparatively mild 
confessional position, modified their liturgical practices toward a low- 
church, semi-Methodist form, developed a congregational type of polity, 
and had entered into cordial relations with other denominations. The 
waves of immigration brought strictly confessional, high liturgical Luther- 
ans who were inclined to be both exclusive and isolationist. The already 
existent Lutheran Church was unequipped and unsuited to meet the needs 
of these newcomers. The result was the formation of the large numbers 
of separate Lutheran organizations which only recently have begun to come 
together in united efforts and mergers. For the Lutherans revivalism 
of the frontier type was both unattractive and unnecessary. Their strongly 
evangelical position and the huge reservoir of potential members among 
the immigrants supplied them with all the members they could serve. 

The consciousness of the need for a church at once Lutheran and 
American produced the General Synod of the Lutheran Church in the 
United States, a federative, representative body. This general body never 
enlisted the support of the majority of the Lutherans, and was fractured 
by both the Civil War and doctrinal discord; but it was the first expression 
of the desire for harmony, understanding and co-operation among the dis- 
united Lutherans, and pointed the way to later merger movements which 
reduced the Lutheran bodies from 24 in 1906 to 18 in 1950, while the 
membership rose from 2,000,000 to over 6,000,000. Apart from the 
middle period, it is extremely difficult to understand the situation of the 
Lutheran Church in America. 

7. The Roman Catholic Church, under the impact of the same immi- 
gration, grew from about 100,000 members in 1800 to over 4,500,000 in 
1870. In these years the Roman Church first became self-conscious in 
the American scene. It began to make its influences felt in both the political 
and the educational fields. Largely urban in character, the Church be- 
came more and more a consolidated voting unit which was viewed by some 
with deep interest, by others with deep alarm. The educational systems 
of the nation found themselves faced by a fully organized and expanding 
system of parochial schools. The rise of the effective diocesan organiza- 
tion of the Church in America, and the defeat of both “Americanism” and 
“trusteeism,” insured the hierarchy its privileged place in the American 
branch of the Church as elsewhere. However the involvement of the 
Roman Church within the democratic American:structure led to a “soften- 
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ing” of the autocratic position of the hierarchy in America when compared 
with other parts of the Church. In this period the Roman Catholic 
Church moved into higher education on a wide front. 

The combination of the huge numerical growth of the Church, its 
self-assertion, and its increasing importance led to the rise of the earliest 
organized anti-Catholic movements, the American Protestant Association, 
the Native American or Know-Nothing Party, and set a pattern which is 
still perpetuated. The modern Roman Catholic Church in America must 
be understood on the basis of the middle period, for the present position 
of this Church is wholly inexplicable from the background of the colonial 
period. 

8. The last of the major modern religious groups in America to come 
under our inspection is the Disciples of Christ. Here the middle period 
is completely decisive, for in 1800 the Disciples were non-existent. By 
1870 they numbered about 450,000. Their rise and growth is directly 
related to the revival on the frontier out of which they, together with their 
kindred “Christian groups,” sprang into being. Theirs is the story of the 
origin of the nonradical, revivalistic, biblical, congregational, and free church 
groups which now play an exceedingly important part in the life and work 
of American Protestantism. Some historians insist that the Disciples and 
their related groups are the only purely American Christian group and 
consequently are exemplary of not only what American Christianity ought 
to be, but of what it may yet become. Without an understanding of the 
middle period the history, formation, growth, and development of these 
groups, here represented by the Disciples of Christ, cannot be grasped. 
The increasingly significant role played by these groups in the modern 
American spiritual and ecclesiastical complex makes the importance of the 
middle period inescapable. 

g. Our review of the particular groups which came into existence in 
the middle period is incomplete without the first permanent so-called 
“radical” American bodies, of which the Mormons and the numerous vari- 
eties of Adventists are good examples. These movements rising in the 
middle period set the pattern for the many “radical” sects which now mark 
the American religious scene. Inasmuch as these sects are being given 
increasing attention, we need to know the sociological, psychological, the- 
ological, and ecclesiastical backgrounds out of which these earliest groups 
arose if we are to understand their modern continuations and counter- 


parts. 
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II 


If the years 1800 to 1870 may be considered crucial for an under- 
standing of our modern major ecclesiastical groups, these same years saw 
the development of patterns and movements in the general religious and 
cultural scene which are of equal importance. The evidence here is of 
such wide variety and sweep as to permit only the barest outline. 

Revivalism is considered one of the attributes of American Christi- 
anity. It has taken two forms: the emotion-arousing, decision-challenging 
type which is usually meant when the term “revivalism” is used, and the 
more quiet, nurture-promoting type which nevertheless is a true form of 
revivalism. Although both these forms were involved in the Great Awak- 
ening of the eighteenth century, it was the Great Revival on the frontier 
and the Second Great Awakening in the East during the middle period that 
gave them their marked rise and continuing existence. The emotional type 
has come down through Charles G. Finney, Dwight L. Moody, Gypsy 
Smith, and Billy Sunday to Billy Graham. The quiet type was set forth 
in somewhat startling terms by Horace Bushnell, but in general has moved 
into the “evangelism” programs of the churches. 

The quiet movement in the East produced the large number of 
church-sponsored and supported colleges and seminaries which sprang up 
in the middle period and set the pace and tone for higher education in 
America well into the twentieth century. Of the twenty-one colleges in 
1800, only six were not under church control. In 1884, of 370 colleges 
only 61 were not under church control. The percentage of non-church 
schools in 1884 was lower than that of 1800. In 1800 there were no 
theological seminaries. Beginning with Andover in 1808, the number 
advanced to 120 in 1883. The significance of these schools which stem 
from the middle period cannot be overestimated not only in the making 
of American education, but as well in reinforcing the denominational and 
secrtarian patterns of American Christianity. 

The middle period produced the denominational and sect patterns 
which are so evident in the modern day. In 1800 fourteen denominations 
and a small number of sects were in existence. By 1870 there were fifty- 
two denominations and groups, and a multitude of small sects which sprang 
up in the wake of the revival movement. Some twenty-two schisms oc- 
curred within the major groups in this period, occasioned by everything 
from biblicism, rationalism, the antislavery movement, the civil war, doc- 
trinal disputes, and polity disagreements to personality clashes. No one 
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can understand the dividedness of modern American Christianity apart 
from the middle period. 

Yet this same period saw the early attempts to draw the Churches 
together. The Plan of Union of the Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
in 1801 was the initial movement. In 1838, S. S. Schmucker, a Lutheran 
seminary professor, issued a “Fraternal Appeal to the American Churches” 
calling for a federation of the churches on “the apostolic basis.” Schmucker’s 
“Appeal” led to the formation of a society in 1839 for the promotion of 
Christian unity and paved the way for American co-operation in the Evan- 
gelical Alliance which began in England in 1846 and reached America in 
1867. The Disciples of Christ, the Christian Church, and other groups 
were engaged in their earnest if unavailing efforts at reunion of the Church. 
The joint operations of the denominations in religious and philanthropic 
agencies furthered what we now call “the ecumenical spirit and movement.” 
Thus the middle period was largely responsible for initiating the modern 
tension between particularized denominationalism and the ecumenical 
movement. 

Another of the modern tensions which rose in the middle period is 
that which exists between the didlical, fiducial strand of Christian thought 
and the rationalistic, philosophical strand. The former stems from the 
reliance that the revivals placed upon the Scriptures as the sole guide and 
rule for faith and life. This attitude became aggressive in its struggle 
with “liberalism” and defensive when challenged by biblical criticism and 
the rising scientific attitude and approach, both of which came into the 
picture late in the middle period. The latter strand, partially a reaction 
against revivalism, was fortified by the impact of the Enlightenment and 
became aggressive with the assistance of biblical criticism and the scientific 
approach. From this background come our present-day “fundamentalists” 
and “modernists,” while the majority of American Christians have achieved 
a mediating adjustment somewhere between these two positions. 

The American concern for philanthropic and benevolent enterprises, 
which frequently is considered the finest flowering of American Christi- 
anity, rose in the middle period. Here are the beginnings of our modern 
programs of home and foreign missions, organized and carried through on 
a scale probably never previously equaled in the history of the Christian 
church. Here the church makes its first organized and systematized 
attack on social problems by philanthropic agencies and organizations too 
numerous to name. Although these agencies may have been patronizing, 
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nevertheless they were the early stirrings of the American religious con- 
science and laid the foundation. 

The Sunday-school movement, with its tremendous demand for mate- 
rials, largely accounted for the rise of religious publication boards and 
houses, both general and denominational. The Methodist Book Concern, 
founded in 1789, was first in the field. By 1870 there were over forty 
such agencies including such general organizations as the American Tract 
Society, the American Bible Society, and the American Sunday School 
Union. The first American religious periodical seems to have been the 
Connecticut Evangelical Magazine which began publication in 1800. In 
1870 there were 407 such publications which issued almost 126 million 
copies in that year. Religious publications became big business in the mid- 
dle period. They remain so to the present. 

In the middle period the voluntary principle became fully established 
as the American way of supporting the church’s program. The separation 
of church and state under the federal constitution was effected so as to ~ 
leave the several states free to retain the establishment pattern if they 
chose, and three of the states carried over public taxation for church sup- 
port well into the nineteenth century. New Hampshire abandoned it in 
1817, Conecticut in 1818, and Massachusetts in 1833. The transition from 
the established form to the voluntary pattern was fraught with grave difh- 
culties. Such leaders as George Washington and George Mason ques- 
tioned whether the church could survive without assistance from state and 
local governmental agencies. The growth of the church in the middle 
period, both in numbers and in scope of outreach and operation, laid these 
doubts to rest. American Protestants demonstrated their willingness and 
ability to assume responsibility for the welfare of the church, financial, 
organizational, and spiritual. The effectiveness of the work of the Prot- 
estant Church in America is still to be gauged by the degree to which it 
commands the active concern, support, and activity of its membership. 


III 


The last, and possibly the least apparent area in which the middle 
period plays an important role is that of theology. A review of the litera- 
ture gives the impression that nothing of much importance took place 
between the colonial period, which produced Jonathan Edwards and the 
New England theology, and the modern period with its fundamentalist- 
modernist controversies and the rise of neo-orthodoxy. There is a great 
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gap in general treatments of American Christian thought between Foster’s 
A Genetic History of the New England Theology, Haroutunian’s Piety 
Versus Moralism, and Foster’s The Modern Movement in Theology, 
Macintosh’s Types of Modern Theology, and Ferm’s Contemporary Amer- 
scan Theology. No general work on American Christian thought has been 
produced, and the middle period suffers most from lack of attention. 

Admittedly this period seems lacking in systems of theology and 
great theologians; and such systems as were devised, for example the New 
Haven Theology, the Unitarian, Transcendentalist, and Universalist sys- 
tems, seem somewhat remotely connected with the main currents of modern 
American theology. 

The middle period, nevertheless, contributed a type of theology which 
plays a major role today. It was a practical and empirical theology based 
on spiritual experience. Basically Arminian in type, it never reached syste- 
matic expression, possibly because those who evolved it were too busy 
exercising practical Christianity and too disinterested in technical theology 
to systematize it. Beyond a measure of expression in the work of Horace 
Bushnell, it was, by and large, an unorganized and unexplicated theology 
which found its expression in Christian living. Elusive of rational expla- 
nation, it was none the less real. 

In spite of claims that biblicism, rationalism, confessionalism, or Cal- 
vinism are the key factors in understanding modern American theology, 
there is ample evidence that this empirical type of unwritten theology holds 
quite as much if not actually more sway over the American Protestant 
mind than any one of these other factors or any combination of them. It 
is equally possible to suggest that out of this empirical theology have 
arisen the definitive attributes of American Christianity, our warmhearted 
activism, our tremendous benevolent interest and enterprise, our far- 
reaching missions endeavors, our effective voluntarism, and our compara- 
tively evident sense of spiritual and ecclesiastical responsibility on the part 
of the layman. It seems certain that no one can understand the American 
Protestant mind who is unaware of this ever-present practical theology 
which took its rise in the middle period. 

This survey of the middle period has far from exhausted the possi- 
bilities inherent in the period for the explanation and understanding of 
modern American Christianity. It was not intended to be exhaustive, but 


rather suggestive. 
The central thesis should now be clear. We must make an attempt 
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to understand ourselves in the light of the years 1800 to 1870. The at- 
tempt to explain the modern ecclesiastical and spiritual situation in America 
via the colonial period alone is doomed to failure. We are so vastly differ- 
ent from what may be discerned in that period that we must turn our 
attention to the middle period which connects us with the colonial. Here 
we may be able to discover the modifications and mutations of the colonial 
spiritual and ecclesiastical structures which have produced the church in 
America as we know it. It is equally difficult to explain modern American 
Christendom by recourse to the immediate past. To do this is to ignore 
the footings laid in the colonial period and the foundations which rose 
thereupon in the middle period. To ignore these is to fail to understand 
why our present structure has taken the form it possesses and to preclude 
any real appreciation of where the ongoing building of the church may 
take us. 





Eschatology in the Great Poets 


GEORGIA HARKNESS 


, a is no element in Christian belief about which there is 
so wide a disparity of opinion as eschatology. This is due in part to the 
lack of empirical evidence. Though the existence and nature of God, the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, the presence of the Holy Spirit and even the 
Christian view of man in his earthly status cannot be said to be “proved” 
in an empirical sense, there are ample evidences in experience on which to 
base a judgment in which reason and revelation converge. What happens 
beyond the grave is by its very nature inaccessible, and such supports as 
are believed by some to be found in spirit communication and extrasensory 
perception are suspect. Even where such data are seriously accepted by 
persons of some intellectual standing, as in the case of William James, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, and currently Sherwood Eddy in his book, You Will 
Survive After Death, the evidence thus far adduced is inconclusive as to 
the fact and still less conclusive as to the nature of the future life. 

But if, granting the futility of seeking empirical validation through 
science, we turn to the Bible, are we on firmer ground? There is ample 
support in the New Testament, though less in the Old, for an eschatology 
beyond history. But what eschatology? Immediately we are mired in 
ambiguity. Shall we take as definitive the great Last Judgment scene with 
the separation of the sheep from the goats on the basis of moral sensitivity 
and service (Matt. 25:31-46), or the two resurrections with a millennium 
intervening (Rev. 20:4-10), or the ascension of Jesus into heaven through 
a cloud and his coming again “in like manner” (Acts 1:9-11), or his com- 
ing “in the glory of the Father with the holy angels” (Mark 8:38), or 
the cubic city of fifteen hundred miles in length, breadth, and height— 
a colossal apartment house presumably requiring long halls and deep ele- 
vator wells (Rev. 21:15-16), or more simply the Father’s “house of many 
mansions” (John 14:2), or more horribly the casting out of the sons of 
the kingdom into outer darkness with weeping and gnashing of teeth 
(Matt. 8:12), or more consistently and beautifully the new heaven and 
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the new earth where God shall dwell with men and “he will wipe away 
every tear from their eyes, and death shall be no more, neither shall there 
be mourning nor crying nor pain any more, for the former things have 
passed away” (Rev. 21:1-4)? 

Most liberal Christians today do not take any of the foregoing 
indices, with the possible exception of the last, as literal descriptions. Yet 
most Christians continue to believe in some form of eternal life beyond 
the grave. Some concept of the future life both as hope and as judgment 
we must retain; it is surrendered only at the cost of losing much of the 
vitality of the Christian faith. But what concept? 

It is no easy matter even to state the plethora of Christian eschatol- 
ogies that have been and still are held, to say nothing of deciding among 
them. With many ramifications and interlockings the main types with 
reference to the future of the individual seem to me to be six. These are 
(1) no eschatology, with reward and punishment in this life only, (2) 
heaven as a vague and shadowy place of departed spirits but with little 
if any attempt to conceive its nature, (3) heaven, hell, and purgatory, 
(4) heaven for the saved and hell for the wicked, usually with vivid pic- 
torial imagery drawn from the Bible and often supplemented by apocalyptic 
expectations of an imminent and visible second coming of Christ, (5) the 
immortality of every human soul and opportunity for its progressive spir- 
itual growth, as a deduction from the love and goodness of God and the 
worthfulness of man, (6) the resurrection of body and soul through the 
power of God, whether conceived factually or mythologically, and without 
attempting to answer the metaphysical questions involved. 

Of these the first view is most common among the humanists, theistic 
naturalists and secularists, the second among marginal Christians who 
maintain a tenuous connection with an inherited Christian faith, the third 
among Roman Catholics, the fourth among conservative Protestants and 
the cults, the fifth among liberal Protestants, the sixth among neo-orthodox 
Protestants and others who would like to preserve intact the historic creeds 
of the church without accepting biblical literalism. 

There are variations within these types, particularly with regard to 
the immediacy or futurity of judgment and the irrevocability of the status 
of the individual at death. There are differences of opinion as to the 
legitimacy of myth in eschatological thinking, and in turn, of the nature 
of myth as prescientific or suprascientific imagery. The above categories 
focus in the eschatology of the individual, but there is another set of classi- 
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fications to be made with reference to the nature of the Kingdom of God 
as an eschatological society. Since the poets have had much to say of the 
future fate of the individual but relatively little of the Kingdom, we shall 
not attempt to discuss the latter except as it impinges on eschatology in 
reference to the individual. 

What light have the seers and artists to throw on what cannot be 
demonstrated “by the natural light of reason”? Since the ultimate 
destiny of man is a perennial and universal concern and since what is be- 
lieved about it must rest primarily on faith and spiritual intuition, it is not 
surprising that the theme has been repeatedly treated by the poets. They 
have appropriated, expressed, and redirected the currents of eschatological 
thought and imagery. They have contributed little, if anything, that is 
original, and certainly nothing that is conclusive for one view as over 
against another. But what they believed they have often stated more 
vividly and hence more persuasively than the theologians. Psychologically 
their influence, particularly in the case of the great hymn writers, has been 
enormous; epistemologically, the combination of social conditioning and 
personal insight they have expressed is no more and no less valid than if 
it had been expressed in pedestrian prose. 

Of the six types of eschatology outlined above, I find among the 
great poets significant expressions of all but the last. Neo-orthodoxy has 
not to my knowledge generated any great poets—if indeed its mood is 
congenial to the production of poetry at all. Eschatology it has, but not 
poetry. On the other hand, though there is a deeply religious note in such 
contemporary poetry as that of T. S. Eliot and W. H. Auden, it is not 
eschatological. (There is apocalyptic temper and imagery in some of these 
poets, but it refers to psychological or societal crises in our present world.) 
The examples which I cite will therefore be drawn from the work of great 
poets prior to the present day. Limits of space prevent any detailed dis- 
cussion of each; I shall attempt only to indicate where the central focus 
lies. 


For the first two types it is necessary to look mainly to poets outside 
of the Christian tradition. This is more than accidental, for the hope of 
eternal life for the individual is so deeply imbedded in Christianity that 
to reject or radically qualify it is to curtail religious vitality and thus to 
drain the springs of poetic creativity. Yet it is necessary to take a look at 
all six of these views, for many who “profess and call themselves Chris- 


tians” hold them today. 
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I, THe Rejection or EscHaTOLocy 


The greatest classical expressions of the nonexistence of any form of 
future life beyond the grave are found in Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura 
and the Rubdiyét of Omar Khayyam. Lucretius, however uncongenial 
his views from a Christian standpoint, is one of the great philosopher-poets 
of all time. How much of the literary charm of the Rubéiyée to attribute 
to its original author and how much to the translator, Edward Fitzgerald, 
is an interesting but for our purpose irrelevant question. Its ideas, though 
emerging from a non-Christian background, have had a profound influence 
within Christendom. 

Lucretius is the prototype of the cultured and intellectual humanistic 
naturalist who “accepts the universe” and hence finds “peace of mind” 
through maturity and disinterestedness. A follower of Epicurus and in- 
heritor from Democritus, there is nothing of the more sordid side of 
either hedonism or materialism in his cosmic vision. There is a high 
degree of originality as well as grandeur in his grasp of the infinity of the 
universe and the chaining of the otherwise fortuitous atoms into a system 
of universal law. 

Tossed and tormented they essayed to join, 
And clashed through the void space tempestuously, 


Until at last that certain whirl began, 
Which slowly formed the earth and heaven and man.’ 


In this cosmic system there is no room for a governing personal God 
or for the continuance of the soul after the body perishes. But this does not 
drive Lucretius into either fear of death or a philosophy of “eat, drink and 
be merry.” It was his conviction that both the happiness and the dignity 
of man depend upon freedom from superstition, and among the most cor- 
rupting of superstitions he found the fear of capricious gods and of an 
afterlife. Death he viewed as part of the eternal cosmic process to be 
accepted in tranquillity of spirit. As we were unconscious and untroubled 
by care before birth, so shall we be after death. His view is epitomized in 
“Why dost thou not retire like a banqueter filled with life, and calmly, 
O fool, take thy peaceful sleep?” * This view is strikingly modern, though 
with more sublimity of spirit and transcendence of fear of death than is 
found in most modern Epicureans. 

1 De Rerum Natura, I, 1060-63. Translation by W. H. Mallock. Quoted in C. A. Dinsmore, The 
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Lucretius was not consistent, for in spite of his thoroughly naturalistic 
view of the world and of the human soul he retained belief in the gods 
as dwelling apart from men and natural processes in everlasting calm. 
Since they did not create or control the universe and were indifferent to 
human affairs, their function is nebulous. Were they retained simply as 
a concession to popular polytheism? Lucretius was too great a mind for 
this. More probably, as in some contemporary forms of esthetic pantheism 
and theistic naturalism, his religious intuitions led him illogically to draw 
healing and strength from deities indifferent to him that could in no way 
guarantee the conservation of the values he prized. 

The Rubéiyét is much more widely read today than Lucretius. It 
is more picturesque and graphic, and its popularity reflects the current 
desire for vivid expression of the emptiness of life. It lacks the grandeur 
of De Rerum Natura and its materialistic hedonism is more sensuous. But 
it too utters a call to face death without hope and without fear. Probing 
more deeply than the familiar “take the Cash, and let the Credit go” are 
such stanzas as these: 


So when that Angel of the darker Drink 

At last shall find you by the river-brink, 

And, offering his Cup, invite your soul 

Forth to your lips to quaff—you shall not shrink. 


And fear not lest Existence closing your 
Account, and mine, should know the like no more; 
The Eternal Saki from that Bowl has pour’d 
Millions of Bubbles like us, and will pour.* 


The most meaningful expression of the negation of any eschatology ap- 
pears in this: 


I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 

Some letter of that After-life to spell: 

And by and by my Soul return’d to me, 

And answer’d “I Myself am Heav’n and Hell.” 


Heav’n but the Vision of fulfilled Desire, 
And Hell the Shadow from a Soul on fire.* 


Heaven and hell have largely faded from the thinking of modern 
secularism. Where they are retained within “this sorry scheme of things” 
they are psychological states, with one’s mental hell to be exorcised by the 


3 The Rubdiy4t, stanzas 43, 46. 
4 Ibid., stanzas 66, 67. 
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psychiatrist rather than conquered by Christian faith. “I myself am 
Heaven and Hell”—is it inappropriate to suggest that to many minds 
today all that is needed to complete this statement is “heavenly” romance, 
with or without the book of verses underneath the bough, and an Opera- 
tion Killer in which to “give ’em hell”? 


II. A SHapowy Spirit-worR_pD 


The earliest literary expression of a wraithlike existence in an after- 
life—to the Greeks the underworld—is found in the Odyssey. In ac- 
cordance with a very early idea (revived in the parlance of the First World 
War when the soldier said of his deceased comrade that he had “gone 
west”), Homer placed the abode of the dead in the west toward the setting 
sun. The primary characteristic of this type of eschatology is existence 
in individuality but with only the barest minimum of personality—without 
hope, without memory, without joy. When Odysseus assures the shade 
of Achilles that the Achaeans give him honor with the gods and assume his 
rulership among the dead, he answers plaintively that he would rather be 
a hired plowman working for a poor man than bear sway among all the 
dead. It is only when the wraiths crowd around Odysseus and clamor 
to drink the blood of the sacrifices that will temporarily restore to them 
recollection of the past and recognition of the living, that they show any 
animation. There are suggestions in Homer of punishment after death 
for the very wicked; and Menelaus is carried without death to the Elysian 
fields where life is easy and blissful. But for the greater part of humanity 
a wraithlike, drab existence is in store. 

What is Homer trying to say? Apparently, that man is not body 
only, and therefore his spirit lives on. But Homer could not imagine 
what a spirit would be like without a body. So what he portrays is indi- 
vidual existence with virtually everything sucked out of it that makes a 
man a person. Has this any contemporary relevance? Divested of the 
accompanying structure of Greek mythology many persons today, who 
want to believe in immortality but have no way to think of spirit without 
a body, come out where Homer did with a characterless something that 
simply exists after death. 

Virgil’s eschatology is much more positive. Though pre-Christian it 
is more like Dante’s than like Homer’s, and it is no accident that Dante 
chose him for his guide through the nether world. Virgil has an Elysium 
populated with patriots, priests, bards, and inventors who have enriched 
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the common life of men; and men, matrons and youth who died in the 
flower of their promise. Here there is happiness, but also purgatorial suf- 
fering in preparation for returning once more to the life on earth. There 
is eternal retribution, portrayed vividly in the continuing futility of effort 
of Tantalus and Sisyphus. This placing of the locus of punishment in 
futility rather than in physical pain reveals high psychological discernment. 

Virgil shows the influence of Plato, not only in the doctrine of trans- 
migration implicit in the assumption of the return of souls to earth, but 
still more in viewing the body as the prison house of the soul. His more 
spiritual and more characterful eschatology than Homer’s may be explained 
in part by the fact that he lived in a culture that had acclimated itself to 
belief in Hades; in part to the fact that he had the Socratic and Platonic 
tradition to draw upon. But it also inheres in the fact that, to a greater 
degree than in Homer, the joys and conflicts of the soul rather than the 
body were central to his thinking. Wherever the soul seems the more 
important aspect of man’s nature, there is likely to be a more articulate 
consciousness of the possibilities of soul survival. 


III. Heaven, Heit anp Purcatory 


Dante is not only the first great Christian poet to write on any theme, 
but he is the poet par excellence of eschatology. Without it there would 
be no Divina Commedia. 

An interesting but perhaps not wholly answerable question is the ex- 
tent to which Dante expected the Comedy to be taken literally. He himself 
states in a letter to Can Grande that it has four meanings: literal, allegorical, 
moral, and anagogical. There is little question that he believed with the 
medieval church in the existence of heaven, hell, and purgatory as located 
in space. He adopted the cosmography of his time, which placed hell as a 
vast hollow cone directly beneath Calvary, its apex at the center of the 
globe where sat Lucifer. At the exact antipodes of Jerusalem, in an unin- 
habited southern hemisphere, the mount of purgatory rose from a waste 
of waters and on its summit was the terrestrial Paradise, Eden having been 
pushed outward by the bulge of the earth as the fall of Satan hollowed out 
hell on the other side. Around the earth were nine concentric heavens, 
and around these the Empyrean, the abode of God, the angels and saints. 

Within this general prescientific structure, which Dante no doubt be- 
lieved to exist, he drew vividly on his imagination and the reader is left 
guessing as to how much he believed and how much is consciously devised 
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mythology or allegorical imagery. Can one think, for example, that Dante 
actually believed than an 840-foot Satan was frozen in a sea of icy blood 
and tears at the pit of hell, chilling the air further with the flapping of his 
great wings and crunching a sinner in each of his three mouths? It seems 
unlikely. But far more important than this physical setting, to the modern 
mind either amusing or repulsive and certainly grotesque, was what Dante 
was attempting to say. 

The power of the poem lies in the vividness of its descriptions, but still 
more in the authenticity of the poet’s message. It rings with the reality 
and awfulness of sin and the sternness of divine judgment; it pictures also 
the glorious hope of salvation through divine grace. However fantastic 
its imagery as a description of the future life, it has much to say about the 
nature of human temptation and the possibility of divine forgiveness. 

The most credible interpretation of it is to regard it as being in a 
sense a spiritual autobiography. The three animals encountered in the 
wood at the outset probably typify “the lust of the flesh, and the lust of 
the eyes, and the pride of life” to which all men are subject. The author 
then takes his readers with him on a journey through hell and purgatory 
to view what happens to those who succumb to such temptations, but he 
is not content to stop short of the vision of God in the splendor of Paradise. 
Through the first two stages of the journey he is led by human reason as 
symbolized by Virgil, but can come to the blessedness of salvation only 
through the divine grace typified in Beatrice. 

In this pilgrimage the author shows remarkable discernment as to the 
nature of sin, and nobody has ever pictured its types more vividly. To 
cite but a few examples, the antechamber of hell is peopled by the neutrals 
—prototypes of the modern secularists—who are not good enough for 
heaven or bad enough for hell. They mingle with the angels “who were 
not rebels, nor were faithful to God, but were for themselves.”° When 
one gets to hell proper, the offenses range in its nine circles from simply 
being a virtuous non-Christian dwelling in limbo, through various forms 
of carnality, to treachery. 

It is significant that the author ranks the sins of the spirit as worse 
than those of the flesh and “makes the punishment fit the crime.” For ex- 
ample, carnal sinners are swept along by a great hurricane; the gluttons 
lie prostrate; the avaricious and the prodigal come at each other rolling 
great weights, the one group shouting, “Why do you keep?” and the 


5 Inferno, Canto III, 39. 
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other, “Why do you give away?” The tyrants and murderers are sunk 
in a boiling river of blood; the hypocrites wear cloaks and hoods of gilded 
lead. What Dante is apparently saying is that the sinner is punished not 
for but Sy his sins, though in no such easy-going terms as modern liberalism 
has often conceived this fact. The three zones of hell are of darkness, 
fire, and eternal cold—a nonbiblical but certainly suggestive way of por- 
traying the passage of the sinner from blindness through burning torment 
to spiritual death. 

When the two poets, passing Satan, begin to ascend the mount of 
purgatory, the imagery begins to keep closer to the Roman Catholic tradi- 
tion, though in a lighter setting of art, music, and song. Washed with 
the dews of repentance and guided by the reed of humility, Dante makes 
the ascent to recover the terrain of primal innocence. It is an achievement 
through effort, not an outright gift; it happens by gradations, not all at 
once. The three steps of contrition, confession, and penance must be 
passed before one emerges from antepurgatory and begins the climb. The 
angel of God inscribes the seven P’s of the peccati on the pilgrim’s fore- 
head, and ledge after ledge, each deadly sin is passed and purged away. 

At the top of the mountain Reason, having shown the pilgrim the 
wages of sin and the way of purification, can go no further. It is divine 
revelation that now leads the pilgrim, in the glorious liberty of the sons 
of God, through the nine circles of heaven to the blessedness of the 
Empyrean. The spirits who descend to welcome him in heaven after 
heaven are the redeemed who have gone before; but though they teach 
him much, there is no suggestion of a treasury of merit and little of the 
need of invocation to the saints. Nor is there oblivion to sin or to earthly 
affairs, for there is plenty of discourse on the fortunes of Florence and 
denunciation of the avarice of the Popes. In some respects, Dante was a 
better Protestant than a Roman Catholic, and no one ever mixed politics 
with art more skillfully. In the end, it is not Beatrice but the Blessed 
Virgin that leads him to the climax of the celestial journey. The last 
Canto opens with a prayer to the Virgin, of singular lyric beauty, and 
closes, as is the way of mystics, with a vision of the Eternal Light in which 
rapture overcomes the powers of speech. 

What shall we make of all this? Is it eschatology at all? Or simply 
a blend of Christian anthropology and soteriology, with a generous mix- 
ture of medieval mysticism? In my judgment it is all of these, and I 
doubt that Dante himself clearly distinguished between them. Its lasting 
power lies in the light it throws on the human predicament and its solution 
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in the present life, rather than on the future. Such an eschatology, 
whether as fantastic as Dante’s or semirational in its framework, grips the 
imagination to last through the centuries, past the destruction of its cos- 
mography and the dimming of its cultural setting, only when there is 
much truth compounded with its error. 


IV. Heaven, HELL, anv Finat JUDGMENT 


We come now to the great poet of the Protestant Reformation. 
Milton’s eschatology is by no means as clear-cut as Dante’s, nor does he 
have as much to say about it. Paradise Lost portrays in magnificent 
panoramic imagery the great expanse of God’s heaven before the creation, 
the formless chaos below, the rebellious angels and their warfare, the cast- 
ing out of Satan and his hosts, their nine-day fall to the nethermost point 
of chaos which becomes their hell. Then in six days the Almighty creates 
our universe, and Satan, gathering strength, makes his way first to the sun 
and then to the earth to join battle with God for the soul of man. The 
cosmic proportions of heaven and hell are far greater here than in Dante’s 
tripartite system. Satan is no longer ludicrous; he is the hero of the 
drama. But what we have here is not eschatology, for its theme is “first 
things” rather than “last things.” 

Paradise Regained, which deals with Satan’s temptation of Jesus and 
Christ’s victory, ends with an angelic chorus singing heavenly anthems to 
celebrate this triumph; but there is no definite statement of what happens 
to man after death because of this redemption. 

Milton’s eschatology must therefore be largely inferred from his gen- 
eral structure of thought and from incidental references. It is clear that, 
rejecting the concept of purgatory with other Protestants, he believed in 
a literal heaven and hell, with God reigning in heaven and Satan in hell. 
Heaven he may have located in astronomical space; hell, where Satan 
abode in the depths of primeval chaos, could hardly have been so located, 
if he raised the question. But it is quite likely that he did not raise it. 
Augustus Strong says in this connection, “Milton indeed had heard of 
Copernicus, and he seems to have suspected the new scheme of things to 
be true; but all his education and all the ideas of his time were of the 
older sort, and, for poetic purposes at least, he thought it not wise to 
change.” * It need hardly be added that he is not alone in this procedure. 


® Strong, A., The Great Poets and Their Theology. Philadelphia, American Baptist Publication Society, 
1899, p. 247- 
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On the questions of the relation of soul to body in the future life and 
of immediate versus simultaneous resurrection, he appears to have had 
a different view in his earlier poems from that shown in the later. In 
general the later works seem to imply a doctrine of the sleeping of souls 
until the resurrection and then the raising of soul and body together at 
the Last Judgment. But in // Penseroso he speaks of “unsphering” 

The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds, or what vast regions hold 


The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshy nook. 


In Lycidas he describes his deceased friend as being already 


In the blest kingdoms meek of love and joy. 
There entertain him all the saints above, 

In solemn troops and sweet societies, 

That sing, and singing in their glory move 
And wipe the tears forever from his eyes. 


Does this indicate a movement within his thought? Or simply pictorial 
variety? I am inclined to think the latter. Being unable to find in his 
works any definite statement of what he thought the nature of the future 
life to be, I am led to conclude that Milton’s great influence in fixing on 


the Protestant mind belief in heaven, hell, and the present reign of Satan 
outruns the clarity of his own eschatological thinking. 

It is to the great hymn-writers that we must look for the most vivid 
and influential statements of conservative Protestant eschatology. To be 
sure, the most familiar and perhaps the greatest of our eschatological 
hymns, Jerusalem the golden, 

With milk and honey blest, 


is not Protestant in its origin but comes from Bernard of Cluny in the 
twelfth century. But it has been sung by many generations of Protestants 
and is found in all the principal hymnals. A close second is Isaac Watts’ 


There is a land of pure delight 

Where saints immortal reign. 
In Charles Wesley’s 

A charge to keep I have, 

A God to glorify, 

A never-dying soul to save, 

And fit it for the sky, 


as is a characteristic of Methodist evangelicalism, there is a dual emphasis 
on the duties and privileges of this world and of the next. 
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In these and other great hymns of the Protestant centrum, and in a 
host of “gospel songs,” much is said of the joys of heaven but little or 
nothing of hell and future punishment. This does not mean that their 
authors have disbelieved in the darker side of what happens when men 
stand “before Jehovah’s awful throne.” Wesley’s hymn just cited ends 
with the solemn warning, 


Assured, if I my trust betray, 
I shall forever die. 


But it is perhaps characteristic of the human spirit to want to sing only 
of joy and the blessed assurance which gives a foretaste of the Divine 
glory. The Protestants of zn earlier day preached the judgment of God; 
they sang the good news of redemption for time and eternity. 


V. Persona IMMORTALITY AND THE ForwarpD Loox 


It is now customary to castigate nineteenth-century liberalism as the 
age of evolutionary optimism, of naive assumptions as to the greatness 
and potentialities of man, of ill-grounded idealism which forsook the 
biblical bases of Christian faith for something more congenial to its own 
mood. There is both truth and falsehood in these charges. The point 
where the emergence of liberalism meshes with our problem is its wide- 
spread assumption that the love of God and the intrinsic worth of every 
man as God’s child insure the immortality of the individual soul. This 
view of immortality affords hope of rich satisfactions in opportunities for 
personal growth and fellowship with God and other souls, but it com- 
pletely abandons expectancy of the resurrection of the body and has little 
if anything to say of hell. 

Three poets, almost exactly contemporary and “mid-Victorian” in 
their period of creativity, reflect this mood. They are Whittier (1807- 
1892), Tennyson (1809-1892), and Browning (1812-1889). All three 
have exerted great influence, for they are not only poets of religious out- 
look, but they have been quoted times without number for spiritual illu- 
mination and comfort in the face of death. 

Within differences to be noted presently, there are certain common 
elements in this outlook. All three are deeply religious, but impatient 
of creeds and ecclesiastical circumscriptions. All are immensely concerned 
with the love and goodness of God as the ground of man’s ultimate trust. 
This excludes any doctrine of hell, and blurs though it does not exclude 
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a concept of judgment. This judgment, insofar as it appears, is progres- 
sive and ongoing as is man’s achievement of moral growth. All are 
basically optimistic, though not superficially so. I do not find in any of 
them any note of “automatic progress,” but they believe that both the 
individual and society can become better through obedience to and trust 
in the loving rule of God. In this progressive meliorism, death is no final 
barrier. It is neither to be feared nor morbidly courted; it is to be ac- 
cepted, face forward, in confident faith. 

1. Whittier has less to say on this theme than the other two, perhaps 
because his greater concern with the abolitionist movement and the prac- 
tical but devout applications of Christianity pre-empted his attention. It 
is significant that the Whittier hymns most often sung by liberal groups, 
“Dear Lord and Father of Mankind,” “Immortal Love, Forever Full,” 
and “O Brother Man, Fold to thy Heart thy Brother,” are completely 
lacking in eschatological reference. Nevertheless, we have such affirma- 
tions of serene confidence as 


Death seems but a covered way 
Which opens into light.” 


And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar... 


Yet Love will dream and Faith will trust 
(Since He who knows our need is just) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. . . 


The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever Lord of Death, 


And Love can never lose its own.® 


2. Tennyson is both more and less explicit in his affirmation of per- 
sonal immortality than the great Quaker poet. “Crossing the Bar” (his 
last poem) and “Strong Son of God, Immortal Love” (from In Memoriam) 
are among the best known and most loved of all the hymns of the Great 
Transition. There is seldom a philosophical or religious discussion of 
personal immortality which does not include a citing of 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 

Thou madest man, he knows not why, 
He thinks he was not made to die; 

And Thou hast made him; Thou art just. 


7 “My Psalm.” 
8“The Eternal Goodness.” 
® “Snow Bound.” 


4 
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Tennyson did not come by this faith easily. Jn Memoriam, which 
was sixteen years in the process of composition, marks the poet’s own 
struggle from grief through doubt to reconciliation and faith. “The Two 
Voices,” published when Tennyson was thirty-three, vividly represents the 
conflict going on in his mind between a sense of the futility and the mean- 
ingfulness of life. Tennyson epitomizes the effort to work out a living 
synthesis between reason and faith and finally to take a stand on the side 
of faith, not in defiance of the evidence but in clear recognition that the 
evidence is incomplete. He is the poet par excellence of the “will to be- 
lieve.” This is many times implied, but nowhere more clearly stated than in 


Wherefore thou be wise, 
Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 
And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith.”° 


3. It is appropriate that we end this brief survey with Browning; 
for in spite of the obscurity of much of his poetry he is crystal clear in his 
confident affirmation of life beyond the grave. His words have not found 
their way into our hymnody as have Whittier’s and Tennyson’s, for their 
form is too irregular. But his courageous optimism and his conviction 
that there must be another life in which to complete the effort begun in 
this has brought challenge and hope to great numbers. His 


Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? @ 


vies with Tennyson’s “Thou hast made him: Thou art just” as probably 
the most oft-quoted poetical statement on this theme outside the Bible. 
Other passages crowding this in popularity are 


There shall never be one lost good! What was, shall live as before; 
The evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound; 

What was good shall be good, with for evil so much good more; 
On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven, a perfect round. 


Progress, man’s distinctive mark alone, 
Not God’s, and not the beasts’: God is, they are; 
Man partly is and wholly hopes to be.7® 


Death reads the title clear— 
What each soul for itself conquered from out things here.** 


10 “The Ancient Sage.” 

11 “Andrea del Sarto.” 

12 “Abt Vogler.” 

18 “A Death in the Desert.” 
14 “Fifine at the Fair.” 
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It is apparent that the theology of these passages is far from ortho- 
dox. They are an affirmation of the goodness of the universe rather than 
its tragic and sinful character; they avow moral progress unashamed, and 
call for a life beyond death in which to pursue it; they put the main stress 
not on God’s grace but on man’s effort to enter into that realm of values 
which God has ordained. These notes mark Browning’s thought as in- 
complete from a Christian standpoint. But incompleteness does not 
necessarily imply falsity. There is an important note in this liberal Chris- 
tian idealism which the older orthodoxy failed to glimpse and the new 
orthodoxy expunges at great loss. 

Browning faces death with a courageous and dynamic faith that is 
not to be found in naturalistic or secular denials of eternal life. His sense 
of the relevance of the next life to the present is as vivid as, but more 
credible than, the imagery of the conservative Roman Catholic or Prot- 
estant Christian. His greatest affirmation is in his last poem, which I 
predict will continue to echo with power past changing theological and 
social climates: 

One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 


Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.'® 


Have we among all these varied approaches found a “true” eschatol- 
ogy? Does the imagery we have found the poets using in abundance give 
us an intelligible and defensible concept? It depends on the meaning of 
true. Ina realm in which “eye has not seen nor ear heard,” there is much 
that we do not and cannot know; and of the making of pictures by poets 
and common men there will doubtless be no end. But the intuitions of 
the heart insofar as they converge with the mind of Christ are the certain- 
ties of faith. To testify to the great fact of eternal life we are compassed 
about with a cloud of witnesses. 


15 Epilogue to Asolando. 








The Brethren Genius 


KERMIT EBY 


‘Tens PAPER is the story of the reconversion of one who grew 
up in a precious heritage but who was unable to understand it until he 
was, in a sense, outside of it. It is odd that so often we spend many years 
of our lives running away from the truths which have been a part of our 
life from the beginning. Almost twenty-five years of my life were spent 
in study, travel, experience, and the rough-and-tumble of labor and public 
affairs, before I realized that the answers to so many problems which 
troubled me—war, dictatorship, class struggle, corruption—were to be 
found in the Brethren world in which I had become peripheral! 

I sincerely hope that my experience will be of some significance to 
those many others who fail to understand how deep are their roots. 


I 


My immediate paternal ancestors were Mennonites. Those on my 
mother’s side were of Lutheran origin, with the exception of my maternal 
grandparents who were converted to the Brethren faith early in their mar- 
riage. Like many converts, they were doubly zealous in advancing their 
beliefs. They were so zealous that Grandfather would not permit his 
daughter to marry my father until he was baptized a Brethren. “Be ye not 
unequally yoked with unbelievers,” Grandfather sternly reiterated. 

Hence, mine was a Brethren, not a Mennonite heritage, and one of 
which I was not always proud during my formative years. The Brethren, 
like the Mennonites, were “queer” people. They dressed in plain clothes, 
the men wore no neckties, and the women wore prayer coverings at worship 
and bonnets instead of hats. (How well I remember the bitter debates 
at Council Meetings when the first sisters dared to put aside their bonnets 
for worldly hats!) Furthermore, the Brethren washed feet and ate the 
full supper of meat and bread and soup at Communion time, were im- 
mersed in running water for baptism, and saluted each other with the 
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“holy kiss” on meeting. Like all the Pennsylvania Dutch, they were 
clannish, took little part in political activity, and were pacifists in wartime. 

And so I grew up in a Brethren world. I went to church twice on 
Sunday, prayer meeting on Wednesday, and revival meeting from two to 
four weeks each year, depending on the number who responded to God’s 
call and the “hell-threatening” ability of the evangelist. Between the 
Baugo church and my father, there was no escaping the fact that there was 
purpose in life, be it cutting Canada thistles or resisting the devil’s wiles. 
From early spring to late fall, we worked in barn or field twelve hours a 
day, and woe to the boy who couldn’t milk a cow at eight, handle a team 
at ten, and do a man’s job at fifteen. And father was doubly strict with 
me as I was his first-born. He was deeply in debt while I was growing 
up, and as an only son my first nineteen years, I became an economic asset, 
an unpaid hired man. 

Gamaliel Bradford once said that both whiskey and a sense of purpose 
are a curse, but one can get over whiskey! If Bradford was right, the 
Brethren are inescapably cursed. We cannot escape the haunting sense 
that we were born to leave this world of farm and church a little better 
than we found it. 

The moral “ought to” is very deep in Brethren hearts. We are in- 
clined to see the world in blacks and whites. Perhaps that is why Brethren 
men are poor politicians and why Martin Brumbaugh, a birthright 
Brethren who served as Governor of Pennsylvania, broke under the pres- 
sure of politics. 

It was this heritage of a sense of purpose and a sense of being different 
which contributed to my youthful desire to know more about the world. 
Only in recent years have I learned to understand and appreciate my her- 
itage. 

My awareness of Brethren uniqueness first came into sharp focus in 
the years of World War I. The first headline, and the picture beneath it, 
which are indelibly impressed in my memory to this day, read, “Titanic 
Sinks.” The second, equally imbedded, read, “Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
Shot.” And with America’s entrance into the war, I began to follow the 
course of events closely. What happened as armies destroyed each other 
in combat did not impress me as much as did the backwash of the hates in- 
spired by the war—hamburger became Salisbury steak, humble sauerkraut 
became liberty cabbage, German was dropped from the Wakarusa and 


other high-school curricula, Mennonite and Brethren ministers who had 
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preached and prayed a lifetime in Pennsylvania German were reminded 
that God could only be communicated with in English, and three times 
our little Baugo Church was daubed with yellow because its young men 
preferred jail to combat and its fathers refused to buy war bonds. 

This troubled me, and so did the propaganda which described Ger- 
mans as Huns, baby-killers, and crucifiers of soldiers. I was confused 
because of my attachment to my German grandmother who rocked me to 
sleep as she sang German lullabies. I reasoned that God in his infinite 
wisdom had delivered the Brethren to America, having refined them by 
persecutions and wars, and had guided them to Elkhart, Indiana, so that 
they might become my ancestors. A very satisfactory deduction, which 
served me well until I met other equally fine Germans who were not 
Brethren and who had not been compelled to leave Germany. 

Three decades later, in the early summer of 1947, another experience, 
in the world of labor, compelled me to examine my heritage, to attempt 
to understand it, and to reaffirm my loyalties to it. The National CIO’s 
Department of Research and Education was having difficulty finding a 
meeting place near Washington, D. C., where white and colored workers 
could meet together at a workers’ school. Finally, it occurred to me to 
go to New Windsor, Maryland, headquarters of Brethren Service. The 
Brethren draw no color lines, and I thought that contact between city 
workers and rural Brethren might be good for both. The directors at 
New Windsor agreed that we could come to New Windsor if we were 
careful about our language and understood there must be no drinking on 
the grounds. We agreed to try to conform, and a hot August afternoon 
found some thirty miscellaneous steel, textile, oil, rubber, and chemical 
workers—both white and colored—gathered at New Windsor. 

Brethren cooking met the food test of hospitality, but some sharp 
complaints were soon registered about the hot rooms in the old dormitories. 
A few men complained bitterly about the lack of cross-ventilation. Anxious 
to keep the workers happy, I brought up the complaints with those in 
charge, and was told the situation would be remedied. Several days later, 
I heard that the volunteer workers, the Brethren young people who were 
living in the well-ventilated rooms, quietly gave them up and moved into 
less desirable quarters. 

The CIO men—stolid steel workers, volatile garment workers, Negro 
and white textile workers—soon learned how it happened that they got 
better rooms, and they also learned about Brethren service, relief pack- 
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ages of food and clothing, and the Heifers-for-Europe program. Need- 
less to say, my hard-boiled friends were impressed, and confused. 
Normally, they lived in a world where rights have to be fought for, where 
people do not work a year for mere subsistence, and people do not tithe 
several meals per week so that the hungry may be fed. My CIO brothers 
were confused and came to me for an explanation of such behavior. 


II 


Thus stimulated to think about my heritage, I began to read all the 
available Brethren histories. I thought much about the Brethren genius, 
and was struck by the parallelism between the time which produced the 
Brethren and our own time of wars, totalitarianism, insecurity, and corrup- 
tion. 

At one time, when I thought of Alexander Mack and his colleagues, 
founders of the Church of the Brethren, I believed that God called to 
Alexander Mack at Schwarzenau, as he did to Moses at the Burning Bush, 
and said, “Deliver my people.” But as I read, I began to realize that the 
calling out was not so simple or so direct. Alexander Mack and the 
Brethren were produced by their history, as were Moses and the Jews, 
and it is not unlike our history today. 

In 1708, the Brethren and their Pietist progenitors were, as was all 
Germany, the victims of wars fought in the name of religion. The Rhine- 
land was ravished by the armies which marched and countermarched across 
it. According to James Westfall Thompson in his History of the Middle 
Ages, “wolves howled in the streets of once populous cities.” 

Moved by war’s tragedies and the suffering all around them, the 
Brethren spent much time contemplating their fate and the fate of Germany. 
For an entire year they studied the New Testament, meditated its message, 
and prayed for God’s guidance. From their meditations, the Brethren 
concluded that war was contrary to the teaching and the spirit of Jesus’ 
message, and that Christians who professed to follow him must eschew 
force, be it in court or army. Since then, Brethren have taught that war 
is the transcendent evil, an evil from which lesser evil springs, and that no 
Brethren can be a true follower of Christ if he bears arms and kills his 
fellow men at the behest of the state. And so the Brethren came to 
America to escape war and the evils of war. 

Yes, the Brethren, the CIO, and our whole society are faced with 
the same evil today! Twice war has disrupted the lives of our generation, 
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and the burden of armaments is again heavy upon us. However, unlike 
my Brethren ancestors, we have no Pennsylvania to which we can escape. 
For us there are no islands. We cannot get a map and find a single place 
that modern communications cannot reach and that tools of modern war- 
fare cannot ravish. War today is even more acutely our problem than 
it was to the earlier Brethren, for we cannot escape. 

The Brethren discovered an answer to the problem of war. It was 
a simple solution, profound in its simplicity. They rejected violence and 
the sword, and chose nonresistance as a way of life. They would die, if 
necessary, for their Christ, but never kill in his name or the name of their 
country. And having taken this stand, the Brethren were content to with- 
draw from civil life and, along with the Mennonites and Quakers, were 
known during the days of the Revolutionary War as non-associators. 

The Brethren, realizing disputes did arise among men which led to 
hatred and division, made Matthew 18 the core of their teaching. “But 
if your brother wrongs you, go to him and show him his fault while you 
are alone with him. If he listens to you, you have won back your brother. 
But if he will not listen, take one or two others with you, so that every- 
thing may be supported by the testimony of two or three witnesses. If 
he refuses to listen to them, tell the congregation. And if he refuses to 
listen to it, treat him as a heathen or tax-collector.”* Naturally, believing 
as they did, the Brethren rejected the civil courts and civil solutions to 
disputes among the Brethren. When I grew up, going to law was a dis- 
grace second only to adultery, and many were the sermons my grandfather 
preached on the above text! And many were the line-fence quarrels he 
settled and the rifts among the Brethren he assuaged. When I was a 
sixteen-year-old boy, I met my future wife at just such an occasion—a 
council meeting called to settle a bitter dispute in a neighboring congrega- 
tion. But that is another story. 

But the modern Brethren, and particularly Brethren youth, are not 
content with such a purely Brethren approach; hence, New Windsor and 
voluntary service, relief packages, the heifers program, student exchanges, 
and person-to-person contact in rehabilitation programs in Europe and 
Asia. Brotherhood knows no boundaries, and hunger no nationality; the 
Brethren never ask a man’s politics, only his need, and Brethren cows 
never refuse milk to “Communist” babies. Communist babies are not 
born flying the hammer and sickle, nor do our own babies enter life 


1 American Translation, Smith and Goodspeed, University of Chicago Press. 
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equipped to compound interest. Yes, the Brethren are a simple people. 
We believe perfect love casts out fear, and that all men are capable of 
response to such a love. 

Having suffered because of the dogmatism of creeds, the Brethren, 
early in their history, rejected all dogmatism and adopted instead the 
New Testament as their only creed. This stand placed the Brethren in 
tension with the Treaty of Westphalia, which provided that the German 
states must be either Calvinist, Catholic, or Lutheran, and that the religion 
of the ruler determined the religion of his subjects. Persecuted by all 
for their refusal to conform, the Brethren did not, in turn, insist on con- 
formity. As they rejected force in the settlement of disputes between states, 
they also rejected force in religion. To the Brethren this became a funda- 
mental first principle. Persons were allowed to join or leave church with- 
out compulsion, and they were allowed to follow their convictions in 
matters of religious faith without fear of persecution or intimidation. 
Furthermore, the Brethren interpreted oath-taking as an evidence of 
coercion on the part of the state and contrary to the teachings of Jesus. 
Therefore, when before a civil court or officer, Brethren affirm the truth 
of their statements instead of taking an oath, quoting Jesus who taught, 
“You must not swear by your own head, for you cannot make one single 
hair white or black. But your way of speaking must be ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ Any- 
thing that goes beyond that comes from the evil one.” 

“These Brethren are crazy,” my CIO friends commented to me as 
they began to catch glimpses of their meaning. “Do they expect us to 
love the Commies?” ‘“They’ll ask us to love our bosses next! Or, worse 
yet—scabs!” And as I also began to understand, I was compelled to reply, 
“That is exactly what they do mean!” 

Faced with these Brethren affirmations, my CIO friends visiting New 
Windsor were profoundly disturbed. Most of them had come from unions 
which had purged their Communists. Tolerance for heretics was not in 
their intellectual scheme of things, and opposition was liquidated polit- 
ically. 

Not so with the Brethren. They believed that God, working through 
their lives, is a living witness who speaks more eloquently than any force. 
Nor are the Brethren afraid of other witnesses. History and tradition tell 
us that the Brethren in Pennsylvania gave asylum to the Universalist 
Brethren who were persecuted by the heresy hunters of their age. And 
today, the true Brethren is not afraid of Communists. Somehow, we do 
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not accept the assumption that if a Brethren and a Communist meet and 
live together, the Brethren would end up a Marxist. Perhaps the Marxist 
would ask for triune immersion! 

Some years ago, before our own iron curtain rivaled the Russian’s, 
the Brethren brought twelve young Polish farmers to America to live on 
Brethren farms and to learn farming from the best of farmers. More 
than half of them were avowed Communists. Up to the present, there 
is no evidence that a single Brethren was seduced, and there is considerable 
evidence that the Polish young men took with them a testimony of 
Brethren hospitality. So I have concluded that the Brethren vision of 
“no force in religion” could easily be translated into “no force in economic 


1»? 
theory! i 


Alexander Mack, founder of the Brethren, was a wealthy miller be- 
fore the founding of the Brethren Church in 1708. Like many others 
before and since who have studied the New Testament, he wrestled with 
the problem of property, and the economic nature of the early church. 
Tradition tells us that in the first year, the eight men who founded the 
Brethren held all things in common, and the extremists in their midst 
wished to continue doing so. Mack, however, knowing the world, was 
convinced that such perfection demanded too much of human nature. So 
the right to own property was not denied, but never was its ownership to 
be an end unto itself. Man was also to understand that he was God’s 
steward, and always accountable to him for the property he owned. 

But this doctrine of the'golden mean was not satisfactory to the 
radicals in the Church, and a faction split away under the leadership of 
Conrad Bissel. They founded the Ephrata cloisters, one of the purest 
communal communities in all history. In so doing, they were true to the 
way of life practiced at Schwarzenau! Here all things were held in com- 
mon, certain things were expected from each, and all had their economic 
needs supplied. Every cell was the same, and time was allocated for 
prayer and work. Nor was there marriage and giving in marriage; men 
and women knew each other only as brother and sister. For years Ephrata 
was a creative center and the arts and music flourished. But as time passed, 
there was no way for the utopia to renew itself save through the introduc- 
tion of families, and with families came conflict and jealousies. To solve 
them, Bissel became increasingly dictatorial, and what was once a glorious 
vision ended in petty quarrels. 
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But the vision was not without some effect. The Ephrata influence 
served to remind the Brethren of their heritage and to develop a modified 
communitarianism which is only now, as the Brethren move to the city, 
dying out. The Brethren, until recent years, were farmers. Almost 
instinctively they settled where the soil was rich and blackest—Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania; Danke County, Ohio; Northern Indiana; Eastern 
Kansas; and Wenatchee, Washington. And as stewards of the soil they 
left it better than they found it. The Brethren were farmers, not miners 
of the land. My father, the inheritor of the agricultural lore of genera- 
tions of Mennonite ancestors, taught us that straw must never be burned 
or sold off a farm; that the good farmer beds down his cattle well and 
spends his winter afternoons hauling manure onto his fields; that spring 
freshets must not be permitted to wash his topsoil away; that tile drainage 
and sodding, each in their way, protects the topsoil. As a consequence, 
the farm we know as home produces as much as thirty per cent more than it 
did when Dad took it over some thirty years ago. 

My Brethren ancestors were “levelers.” Brethren ministers were 
chosen by lot. They, like the Rabbis of old, were workers as well as 
spiritual leaders. They were none the less men set apart. At Communion 
time, the full Lord’s Supper, the ministers usually sat at the front of the 
church, but on a bench at exactly the same level as those of the congrega- 
tion. Theirs was an elevation of character, not of status. A significant 
difference indeed, and one which so many today who eulogize democracy 
need to understand. 

Yes, even the Brethren need to understand this glorious insight, 
for they too are becoming terribly status-conscious. Instead of addressing 
each other as Brother and Sister, they have let “Mister” and “Doctor” 
creep in! Yes, they have more than crept in, they have taken over. Nor 
do the Brethren any longer salute each other with the “holy kiss.” Per- 
haps the kiss has given way to sanitation. If so, it is just one more indi- 
cation of an increasing emphasis on keeping the outside of the vessel clean, 
to the neglect of the heart. 

Grandfather Schwalm, moved by practical considerations of this world, 
preached many sermons warning against laying up treasures on earth and 
tearing down the old barns to build new. These texts he illustrated by 
specific example. Cousin Francis W. was in danger of hell-fire; he owned 
six hundred acres of land and was buying more with no sons to farm it. 
Ownership, not production, had become an end unto itself. Another 
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neighbor had only sixty acres and six sons. He, in turn, was encouraged 
to work harder and buy more land so his sons might stay on the farm. 
Going to the city for Grandfather was like a step toward perdition. Be- 
lieving this, Grandfather, like the levelers, wanted to hold back the greedy 
and encourage the improvident. The right amount of land was that which 
father and sons could farm well. Long before the family farm was looked 
on as a foundation of democracy, the Brethren were pursuaded it was the 
natural economic unit. 

American Brethren communities were communitarian. The early 
Brethren, like the Mennonites and the Amish, shared their risks. Theirs 
was a community motivated by mutual responsibility. If lightning struck 
a barn, the neighbors were assessed in relation to their ability to pay in 
money and time to build a new one. And if a neighbor was sick and unable 
to put in his crops or harvest them, his neighbors met and did the job for 
him. Brotherhood did not end at the altar, it reached out into the home 
of the humblest widow, for the deacons in the Brethren tradition were 
expected to care for the widows and the homeless. 

Today, these Brethren stewards of the land are still good farmers. 
But the automobile and modern technology is destroying their communi- 
ties. The Brethren have begun the trek to the cities. Only the young 
man inheriting his farm, or the young man with family backing, can expect 
to own his own farm. How I wish that the Brethren, consistent with their 
tradition, would pool their resources to make possible the credit facilities 
for those who also long to own an “eighty” or a “hundred-and-twenty!” 

In this day of short cuts, the Brethren are very right in yet another 
matter. They know there is no substitute for integrity, and no contract 
as binding as the word of the man who signed it. My Grandfather 
Schwalm never signed a note at the bank where he did business. To be 
asked to do so was a reflection on his integrity. Sometimes he went a step 
further and gave his approval for loans to young men of the community. 
Always judging them by their character. Signing notes and swearing oaths 
were for lesser men. 

Furthermore when members of our church community violated theirs 
and the community’s integrity, it was a violation of the respect held for 
the whole. For example, there was the case of one of our neighbors, who 
added a little water to his milk and therefore some extra weight which 
enhanced his milk check by a few pennies. He was caught and made to 
repent before the whole congregation. It was something terrible for a 
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Brethren, whose word was as good as his bond, to commit such an act. 
Then there was the case of the neighbor who sold my father a kicking 
horse as a gentle worker. The first time I went to harness her she nearly 
kicked my head off and we were only able to work her at the risk of our 
lives. Dad told the story to Grandfather, and once more the community 
went to work and the seller was asked to take his horse back and publicly 
repent for his sins. These lapses were looked upon as a reflection on the 
whole community, for the Brethren were extremely conscious that an indi- 
vidual’s performance was the concern of the whole group. Thus, the 
shame of the transgressor was each man’s shame. Because of this kind of 
attitude, those who took short cuts were frowned upon and the weight of 
the whole community kept them from going astray. 

Grandfather’s world was a world in which the way a dollar was 
earned was as important as its earning. More significant, however, was 
the fact that it was a world in which all were concerned with the corruption 
of each, for each felt his own name involved in the good or bad name of 
his neighbor. 

Understanding the history of the Brethren, I have developed a new 
appreciation for the solutions to problems which they found. They 
turned to the New Testament as their source of truth, and then looked 
out into the world. First, they rejected war as the transcendent evil; 
second, they declared themselves against force in religion; third, they de- 
termined to exercise stewardship of property in the interest of their 
neighbor; and fourth, they concluded that there is no substitute for integ- 
rity in the day-to-day relationships of life. My Brethren ancestors suffered 
250 years ago, and these truths which they distilled from their suffering 
are very real today; for we Brethren have a plumb line by which we can 
measure our faiths and our lives, like Amos of old. Perhaps this way of 
life merits the examination of all peoples who aspire to the Brotherhood 
of Man. 





The Church Must Use Television 


CHARLES BRACKBILL, JR. 


"Texzvision OFFERS the church the means for a massive 
attack on irreligious America. It is a force far more potent than any other 
means of mass evangelism. We need the in-person contact, the pulpit, 
the class; but now God has given us a wonderful new tool to reach mil- 
lions of people. The “millions” is not an exaggeration. It is literally true. 
There are only 108 television stations in operation now (1952), as com- 
pared with 2,955 radio stations (AM and FM), yet TV already has 
twenty-seven per cent of the audience and it is gaining all the time. There 
are almost eighteen million television homes now, and it is estimated that 
an average of forty million people watch television a day! If no new 
TV stations were built for fifty years, the forty million viewers a day 
would constitute an electronically created mission field of such challenge 
that the church would be shirking its call to neglect it. 

It #s neglecting it. There are religious educators today who will 
labor for many weeks or months to produce a pamphlet, tract, or booklet 
which will have, at the most optimistic estimate of its circulation, several 
thousand readers. There are ministers today who will work ten or fifteen 
hours on a sermon which, even on an Easter Sunday, will be heard only 
by a few hundred people. And in both of these cases it is a specialized 
audience, already in or predisposed toward the church. Yet men like 
these will by-pass or even snub a million people who will not enter the 
church, but who are a very real potential audience through the means of 
television. 

If the challenge is gigantic now, what will it be like with more than 
2,000 new stations? The Federal Communications Commission, which 
governs the use of the air waves, has proposed 2,053 new channels which 
will lift the number of television homes to more than forty-four million, 
and the daily viewing audience to an astronomical one hundred million. 
In short, TV will reach practically every village and hamlet of the nation. 
For the church to sit back with the folded hands of complacency in the 
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face of such an opportunity would be nothing short of great sin. And we 
have very little time to make up our minds. One hundred twenty-five of 
these new stations will be built next year, and probably another 225 in 
1954. 

Not only are more stations going up, but the hours of programming 
are being constantly lengthened. Already several stations have gone on 
the air twenty-four hours a day in an effort to capture the shift workers 
of large cities. In Pittsburgh, Station WDTV is operating around the 
clock in a bid for the audience of 200,000 defense workers who come home 
at midnight. The advertisers are interested too, since the entire time is 
sponsored. In New York there are sponsored “late shows” and even 
“Jate-late shows,” and one station has announced plans to stay on the air 
all night. With expanded programming like this, in certain areas of the 
country, hundreds of thousands of new viewers are being added. 

On any given Sunday less than forty per cent of the American people 
attend any church. But the important sixty per cent may be reached for 
Christ, and for them in a very vulnerable place, their own living room, 
through the miracle of television. It has been calculated that the average 
Protestant pastor preaches to a total of about 72,000 a year. Taking this 
very high average, we could estimate that our hypothetical pastor would 
preach, over a forty-year pastorate, to something like two and a half million. 
The actual number of different people reached, of course, is far fewer. 
This still would be a fine accomplishment. Yet, almost any network TV 
show will “preach” its commercial to that many different people and far 
more, in one hour! The “I Love Lucy” comedy goes into eleven million 
homes every week! Incidently, no radio show has reached this pinnacle 
er ee pe. I. Tre evision’s Cost 

Often we have seen the church’s foreign missionary efforts surpassed 
by the zeal and expenditures of oil companies and other foreign business 
groups as they pushed to expand markets. Perhaps we can judge the im- 
portance of the “field” by the measure of their interest in it. Now, com- 
mercial companies are shaming the church at home. Generally speaking, 
if a company is willing to put money into a project or enterprise, it is 
after careful consideration of the possible results in increased profits. And 
if an advertiser continues to make large outlays we may judge that it is 
paying off for him in increased business. In the advertising medium of 
television, sponsoring companies are paying millions of dollars a week to 
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sell their wares. The “I Love Lucy” show referred to above is aired on 
film, yet it has a weekly budget of almost $35,000, a thousand dollars a 
week more than the annual budget for co-operative broadcasting in the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. Television is about four times as expensive 
as radio. Here are some of the costs of commercial television: 


1 hour Variety show $25,000 

1 hour Drama $22,000 
¥Y hour Variety $15,000 
¥Y% hour Drama $10,000 
Y, hour Television Recording $12-15,000 
¥Y% hour Situation comedy $ 9,000 
Y, hour Children’s drama $ 6,000 
¥Y, hour Panel quiz $ 4,000 
¥Y hour Audience participation $ 5,000 


These are the costs for one show, aired just once, and represents what 
an advertiser has to pay for talent and production costs. The time costs 
are high, too. In one month (January, 1951) Procter and Gamble spent 
$348,745 for TV time alone. In 1951 about half a billion dollars was 
spent for air time, by all sponsors. The road to the living room by tele- 
vision is an expensive one! Consider the weekly costs of these typical top 


\ 


Studio One, drama $43,400 ($2,300,000 a year) 
Show of Shows $170,000 ($6,600,000 for 
39-week season) 


Kate Smith, evening $4,000,000 (season) 

Milton Berle ~ $90,000 (including time) 

Hit Parade $23,000 

Fred Waring $25,000 
Add the costs for air time paid to the stations and networks, and you 
get some idea of what the advertisers think of the values of television in 
reaching an audience. With such high demands on their advertising 
budgets, it is easy to see why we now have so many multiple sponsor shows. 
However the unusual cost of video programming have not dimmed the 
vision of the advertisers. For the past several months would-be sponsors 
have been “standing in line” for choice network time. 

One might well ask how the church can use such an expensive medium. 

Is it really worth it? Dr. Charles Schmitz of the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission of the National Council of Churches points out that Westing- 
house, as an example, spends almost two and a half million dollars for 
its “Studio One” dramatic series. The show reaches nine million people 
a week. A top Hollywood film running a whole year plays only to six 


shows: 
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million. The publicity directors of Westinghouse pointed out that if the 
popular Broadway play South Pacific were to reach nine million it would 
have to play to a packed house for seventeen years! For its weekly outlay 
of $43,400 Westinghouse gets three commercials. By dividing the audi- 
ence into the cost per product advertising, Westinghouse claims that it 
costs them only $1.60 to reach a thousand people! And they are doing 
that in the best possible place, the customers’ own home. Dr. Schmitz asks, 
“Was it not Jesus who said, ‘the children of this world are in their gen- 
eration wiser than the children of light??” 


Il. THe Impact or TELEVISION 


Anyone with both children and television knows the potency of TV 
advertising. Our new generation of miniature space cadets will wear only 
the kind of shoes they see on TV, chew only certain gums, drink Rootie- 
Kazootie’s drink, eat Hoppy’s favorite bread. If further proof is needed 
that commercial sponsors are justified in such huge TV spending, con- 
sider the youngster of a friend of mine, hardly old enough to string words 
together, singing, “My Beer is Rheingold the dry beer!” testimony to 
the potency of the fifteen-second station-break commercial. 

The impact of this new medium of communication is self-evident to 
the person who owns a set and who watches it fairly consistently. But 
Christian educators and leaders, indeed the church as a whole, seem not 
to know what powers lie inherent in television. We have ample evidence. 
A year ago a modern phenomenon took place when millions of persons in 
the metropolitan area of New York, and many people throughout the 
country, put work and routine aside to watch the Kefauver hearings. Jack 
Gould of the New York Times estimated that thirty million watched the 
real-life thriller. The Senate Crime Investigating Committee played to 
packed houses. One of television’s greatest forces was being given full 
rein; the viewer was seeing it happen right before his eyes, “spontaneous 
and unrehearsed”! Housewives neglected their chores, office routine 
slowed, department store sales were off, and movies were practically out 
of business as the crime inquiry ground on. On the opening day there 
were five and a half hours of true-life suspense and drama never equaled 
in the synthetic productions of Hollywood or TV itself. 

If television was born as a reporting medium in the Kefauver Com- 
mittee, it grew up in the 1952 political conventions. Again life practically 
came to a standstill for viewers as an estimated seventy million (one out 
of every two people) crowded around their screens at one time or another 
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during the proceedings, to watch politics in action. Televising the long 
and bitter committee fights over disputed delegates brought thousands of 
telegrams every day from the watchers back home to members of the 
committees. The cold, piercing eye of the TV camera penetrated the hot 
debates, the lost tempers, and brought the caucuses right into the living 
room. Even the “private” conversations of the leaders on the rostrum 
were seen and overheard by millions. It was the largest audience ever to 
view an event at the same time. Not to miss a good thing, Westinghouse, 
quite liberal with its TV budget as we have seen, picked up the convention 
tab on CBS at some three million dollars. Philco bought the NBC coverage 
for two million, and Admiral got ABC for two million. 

The church cannot spend money like that, of course; but the wide 
appeal of television, even in a political convention, should convince the 
most skeptical churchman that this miracle medium has come into its own. 
It can gather millions of viewers, it can “sell” people, and the sponsors 
are proving it by investing fantastic sums. If TV can gather millions of 
people, it has also demonstrated that it can collect millions of dollars. The 
“telethon” may have lost its effectiveness now, but the all-night stints 
have netted several millions for various causes, a further example of the 
powers inherent in television. A recent performance benefited the U. S. 
Olympic teams when a total of over a million dollars was pledged. Many 
people stayed up all night to watch the marathon. 

By far the most pressing (or depressing) argument for the potency 
of television, however, is the ancient movie. Film producers have been 
jealously sitting tight on new and recent films for TV use. Most stations 
rely on films as a major block of programming, and many of these movies 
are at least ten years old. One might imagine a connoisseur absorbed with 
this dated diet, studying bits of Americana, or at least reminiscing a little. 
But outside of the specialized afternoon childrens’ audience, it is the ordi- 
nary viewer who patronizes the ancient TV movie. People who wouldn’t 
walk around the corner to see a year-old film will take their shoes off and 
sit up until the small hours of the morning to watch one twenty years old. 
This may prove that television is the eighth wonder of the world! There 
is something magnetic and powerful in TV, and the Christian church should 
waste no further time in discovering the secret of its effective use. 


III. Texeviston EpucaTion 


The educational possibilities of television are not being overlooked 
by the leaders in this field. Many studies have been compiled. Parents 
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and educators do not seem very pleased with what their children are get- 
ting now. The results of the studies and surveys seem to be uniformly 
discouraging. They have consistently shown that practically no time is 
devoted to cultural or religious programs. In March of this year a San 
Francisco mothers’ group found thirteen murders and assorted killings, 
fourteen sluggings, six kidnappings, five hold-ups, three explosions, three 
extortions, three thieveries, two armed robberies, two arson cases, one 
lynching, one torture scene, and one induced miscarriage, all in four hours 
of children’s TV programs. And in Los Angeles, parents are concerned 
about a report that the TV diet for one week showed 852 major crimes. 
Seventy-eight per cent of these were on children’s programs. In New 
York from 18 to 33 per cent of program time is given to crime. 

Commenting on this high crime diet, Critic Jack Gould of the New 
York Times said that in spite of the indifference of a large segment of 
society, the broadcasters and stations have no excuse to adopt a “give them 
what they want” attitude. ‘Since they are privileged to have access to the 
public mind, they have accepted a unique and new responsibility which 
permits of no alternative but constructive leadership.” Mr. Gould’s 
further comment is typical of concerned educators and should be enlight- 
ening for churchmen: “Television enters the home with an intensity, vivid- 
ness, and regularity heretofore unknown and is watched by children of all 
ages . . . the sponsors and the broadcasters are creating new habits and 
new interests in the younger generation and they have a deep obligation 

. above all, they must recognize that TV is vastly more than just a 
salesman; it is a teacher.” Recently the FCC set aside certain channels 
for educational use. Now universities and other institutions have a chance 
to begin to experiment with the new medium. 

Practically everybody praises or condemns television. That of course 
is to be expected in the case of such a new and startlingly large infant. 
Former Chancellor of the University of Chicago, Robert Hutchins, says, 
“Under the impact of television, I can contemplate a time in America 
when people can neither read nor write, but will be no better than the lower 
forms of plant life.” But television manufacturer John Meck presents 
another side: “Television has its greatest influence on the young and the 
people with limited education. For them, TV broadens the horizons as 
nothing else could—it is the greatest means of educating people and giving 
them facts ever dreamed of.” And Dr. Clayton Griswold adds, “Tele- 
vision in the hands of the educators can become one of the most vital forces 
for dynamic democracy that the world has ever seen.” 
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The reason for the radically different opinions is the simple fact that 
television is the most potent force for education or re-education in our 
modern times—for good or ill. Certainly TV can have a harmful and 
even evil effect. It can also do good and great things. If television has 
access to the public mind, if it has a vividness hereto unknown, if it is one 
of the most vital forces . . . then what tremendous possibility lies within 
this medium as a means for propagating the gospel? 


IV. Goats ror RELIGIous TELEVISION 


What can the church hope to accomplish through the medium of 
television? This is not as simple to answer as it might first seem. Most 
churchmen are vaguely afraid that some of the fundamentalist evangelists 
of radio and more recently in television have caused more harm to the 
Christian cause than they have done good. And this in spite of their claims 
of thousands of conversions. Is it possible to preach a sermon over the 
radio or on TV and have people converted then and there? Should this 
be our major goal? There are many more people in America than we 
realize who will make some response through an emotional appeal. 

It is not an emotional approach that is suspect. The question is rather 
whether the average modern man, surrounded as he is by a multiplicity 
of inner and environmental factors motivating his every action, can respond 
genuinely, “on the spot.” There will be some who can, and, no doubt, 
there are those who will respond in no other way. We feel, however, that 
for most people the response will be built on and conditioned by many 
factors, producing a gradual change, resulting ultimately in a complete and 
definite commitment to Christ. In other words, we cannot rule out the 
possibility of “instantaneous” commitment through television. We believe, 
however, that the use of this mass medium is more of a step or link in the 
process; it may be an initial one, that may be used to convict, inform, and 
nurture a man into a personal relationship to Jesus Christ in the fellowship 
of believers. 

But here is an important problem. On the whole the church has 
feared the antichurch or “no-church” attitude of some of the evangelists. 
Convinced as we are that the fellowship of believers is essential in the 
process, it is easy to become suspicious of any group which seems to draw 
people away, rather than toward, the church. On the other hand, broad- 
casters for Councils of Churches and the large denominations have some- 
times been accused in this matter of basic goals. It is charged that the 
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denominations were more interested in promoting organizations than win- 
ning men to Christ, or that they presented such a watered-down religion 
that it could hardly be called Christian. In some instances these charges 
may have been all too true. In any case we can put it down that our most 
fundamental goal in religious television should be to get the non-Christian 
viewer to accept and live the Christian way, whether or not we feel that he 
can accept it fully, immediately. It should be, after all, essentially 
kerygma. How we present it through this new electronic miracle to a new 
age must be our constant concern. 

There are several other important aims of religious telecasting. One 
of our greatest challenges is to create a “warmness” toward the church. 
This is not just the business of public relations, and certainly far more than 
press agentry, although both of these will enter into our job as well. By 
creating “‘warmness” toward the church I mean a certain affinity, an under- 
standing which will draw the viewer to an accepting attitude toward the 
church. I am speaking of those who ordinarily never go into a church. 
While some may be led to profess Christ upon seeing a religious TV pro- 
gram, most will go through a process before their conversion. Probably 
the “instantaneous” part is but a step in the long process. In this process 
an important first concern is the need to break down prejudice and clear 
up misunderstanding toward the church and Christianity where these have 
existed. In short, it might be considered the job of removing some of the 
obstacles which have kept the person away from the church. The process 
may continue with education as to what the church believes and why, but 
it would have as its end the establishment of contact with some local church. 

In their games the children say “you’re getting warmer” when one 
gets closer to the goal. Through our religious telecasting we must en- 
deavor to create those signposts and clues along the way which will bring 
our pilgrim closer home. The more he sees and understands, the “warmer” 
he will be, until at last he can embrace Christ within the fellowship of the 
church. 
Deeply involved in both of these major goals of religious television 
must be a positive, courageous conviction in the broadcasters that some- 
thing is going on in the Christian church, something vital, real, and 
startling; that the church is a living, moving, dynamic force in the world. 
This must become part of the message communicated to the viewer, so 
that he will want to become a part of it. 

A host of lesser though important goals might be added. There are 
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the “shut-ins” who can once again be brought to church through the magic 
of the television camera. And there is the job of Christian education itself. 
Why should not the hundreds of thousands of television sets in the homes 
of church members become an educational link between church and home? 
There is also the need for sheer religious reporting of great events, of great 
men, of the panorama of church history being acted out. 

The question may be raised: Can you really hope to do all this with 
TV? The answer is a carefully considered “yes,” but it is at once a tre- 
mendous challenge. Not only may men be drawn to Jesus Christ through 
this new medium, but drawn in a far more effective way than through any 
other means of mass communication. This is because TV, though reaching 
millions at once, is the most personalized approach. This intimacy of 
sight and sound is television’s glory. It is said that the more personalized 
the media, the more effective it is in converting opinion. Television offers 
us the means for the most personalized mass conquest of non-Christian 
America we have ever had. 

Will the churches be given time to do all this? The FCC regards 
religious programming as a public service, and hence entitled to time from 
the stations. Station licenses are contingent in part on this. Generally 
speaking, the stations are ready to provide time for recognized groups. 
They are more than willing to give it for good programming. And in 
some instances they are putting large sums of their own money into good 
religious television. CBS is reported to pay out more than $4,000 a week 
for “Lamp Unto My Feet,” a half-hour drama-discussion, sponsored 
alternately by the three faiths. The National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters, meeting in Chicago in October, 1951, adopted an 
industry code, part of which has reference to religious programs. In it 
they accept the responsibility to make free time available on an equal basis 
to recognized and responsible religious groups, as long as it is not used 
to attack other bodies. 


V. Five ImpERATIVES FOR ACTION 


In implementing its goals the church cannot compete with big com- 
mercial interests for time and talent. The costs for one program often 
run far beyond the annual budgets of all the denominations for radio and 
television. Does this mean that we are doomed at the beginning to few 
and possibly inferior programs? There is the danger that we will let the 
great opportunity pass, that we will throw up our hands in the face of high 
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costs and new techniques required in this complicated medium. Religious 
television programming, what there is of it, and considered in the main, 
is chaotic. What should the church be doing in the face of these big prob- 
lems? Here are five major imperatives. 

The most obvious thing first. Each denomination should set up a 
special committee or department at least to study the situation. It hardly 
seems likely that modern churchmen will neglect this fundamental step. 
Yet there are those who do not consider it within their province. The 
times will pass us by if we maintain such an attitude, and certainly the tre- 
mendous opportunity in religious television will vanish unless we begin to 
act. Each denomination should make a report to some central group, such 
as the Broadcasting and Film Commission of the National Council of 
Churches, so that co-ordinating efforts can begin. Christian men from the 
industry and executives of the Broadcasting and Film Commission should 
add detailed data on the station-industry situation. Out of such an over- 
all master survey and evaluation should come some basic Protestant 
strategy for the immediate times and for the future. 

Next, a long-range educational process must be carried out. The 
Workshop plan now in effect should be expanded on a more systematic 
basis, with advanced work for those with basic training. Denominations 
should take advantage of the training opportunities and subsidize their 
men at the radio and television workshops. The church should endeavor 
to have at least one TV-trained minister located in every city with a major 
television station. Additional training should center in our seminaries. While 
it may not be within the province of the average seminary to offer such 
specialized work in any detail, certainly every school preparing men for 
the modern pastorate should include some work in radio and especially 
television. On the top level, the National Council should ultimately run 
its own training station where men could take full-time work and where 
experimental programming could be developed. 

Whatever the church does with television, it will take a lot of money. 
Funds should be put into the training work and into actual programming 
—especially on the network level, where several big programs could rep- 
resent Protestantism. Production costs are high, as we have seen, but the 
financial backing must be found; the opportunity is far too great to quibble 
—or neglect. Westinghouse can get its message across to a thousand 
people for $1.60. The church can do the same. Christian businessmen 
will support this if given a chance. Laymen of the Missouri Synod Luth- 
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eran Church have contributed millions of dollars for broadcasting, and 
have recently inaugurated a new series of films for television. This dra- 
matic show, distributed by the Broadcasting and Film Commission of the 
National Council of Churches, is carrying the message of Christianity to 
millions of people on almost fifty stations. A churchman in one of our 
eastern cities has underwritten religious television in his city at $10,000 
a year. Once the church comes alive to the potentialities in TV, it will 
find the money. 

The fourth thing may be the hardest—we must work co-operatively. 
There is no place for narrow denominationalism in religious telecasting, 
since our goal is not to win more members for our own group. The in- 
dustry wants a united approach. Television is a big thing, and deserves 
co-operative handling. It is unthinkable that the churches should not 
unite on a thing of this magnitude, where co-operation is essential. We 
have the beginnings of the necessary machinery in the National Council. 
I doubt if we can really develop effective, lasting programming in any 
other way. We should channel our efforts to eliminate costly competition. 
A combined budget will buy far better religious TV in the long run. 

In the end, if the church faces this thing squarely, it will have to de- 
velop a specialized ministry. We will have to produce a group trained 
in both theology and television. And we will have to subsidize this pro- 
gram. Even though there are those who fear specialists, this is, never- 
theless, an age of specialization. Television is not radio with pictures. 
And even if it were, it would require more than theological training to 
master. It is a complicated medium and its very nature demands a spe- 
cially trained group of men and women, who will be able to go into every 
TV area and organize and co-ordinate the work of the churches. They 
should work with local Councils of Churches and denominations. In view 
of the opening of many new stations, we should develop such a group as 
rapidly as possible. 

VI. ConcLusion 


Television offers us the opportunity to interpret the Christian gospel, 
through many different forms, to millions of Americans who never enter 
a church. There are people whose own doors are closed to a direct or 
formal approach from the church. But television goes through closed 
doors. “For the church of the twentieth century not to make extensive use 
of both television and radio would be as unthinkable as if St. Paul had 
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refused to travel in ships or Luther and Calvin had regarded the printing 
press as unworthy of use,” cautions Dr. Clayton Griswold. 

The important thing is that the time to act is now. The coverage 
of the existing stations is a tremendous challenge, but the new stations are 
beginning to come. Soon the entire country will be blanketed by this 
forceful new medium. What will happen in these cities and communities? 
Will the churches be ready? Will Councils of Churches be ready to offer 
constructive plans to the stations for religious programming? Unless we 
begin to plan and act now we shall no doubt be doomed to an ineffectual, 
faltering, hit-or-miss situation for a long time to come—until the great 
opportunity shall have passed us by. The church must begin to take tele- 
vision seriously. 

Mr. Elmer Engstrom, a vice-president of RCA Laboratories, asks, 
“Are we in the church ready to embrace the new while it is still new? Are 
we ready to utilize these advances? Or do we wait first to see what others 
do? Shouldn’t we be pioneers and determine that the new knowledge 
and the new tools be used for purposes that would be pleasing to God” 
The church has been commissioned to “go into all the world and preach 
the gospel” and it is this challenge which must now motivate us to use 
this new medium. Shall we go, utilizing only some of the important tools, 
while others lie unused? 





Maimonides 


LOWELL M. ATKINSON 


hos THESE DAYS when in so many homes television is replacing 
intelligence, and success is measured by satiety rather than satisfaction, we 
need sometimes just to slip away for a refreshing adventure in our cultural 
past—to renew acquaintance with some of history’s great, who loved and 
lived the life of the mind, who enjoyed the abiding satisfactions of the 
spirit, and who left the world a finer realm because they had lived in it. 
Just such a man was Maimonides. 

The fact is that we must constantly renew our cultural heritage if we 
are to possess it. Maimonides is a part of our cultural tradition. He was 
well known and deeply respected by Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas 
in the great age of medieval thought, and by Spinoza and Leibnitz and 
Hegel in modern times. He is a part of the cultural heritage that we must 
reclaim. 

The aim of Maimonides was to clarify man’s thought about life—to 
give a Guide to the Perplexed that would mark out a plain path for right 
living. Every age has its own perplexities, and needs its own “Guide for 
the Perplexed.” Perhaps Maimonides can serve us well by stirring some 
modern interpreter of life to break forth new light from God’s truth to 
guide men through the intellectual and spiritual perplexities of our time 
to a strong and disciplined hope. 


I. THe Aras HERITAGE 


Maimonides was a Jew who lived in an Arabic world. A devout 
Jewish scholar, he wrote two of his three major works in Arabic. In order 
to understand the man, we must remind ourselves of the Arabic culture 
which was the milieu of his life and thought. 

A helpful approach to an understanding of Arabic civilization is pro- 
vided by the Princeton University essays entitled The Arab Heritage, 
edited by Nabik Amin Faris (1944), and in particular, the initial essay of 
the volume, “America and the Arab Heritage,” by Philip Hitti. We are 
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reminded of the words in our current English language that reveal Arab 
influences. “Algebra” is an Arab word, and algebra was founded by Arabs 
in the ninth century. The numbers that we commonly use are “arabic 
numerals.” “Zero” and “cipher” in arithmetic and “nadir” and “zenith” 
in astronomy are Arab words. Arab alchemy, forerunner of chemistry, has 
given such terms as “alcohol,” “alkali,” “alembic,” and “elixir.” Music 
is represented by such Arabic words as “lute” and “guitar.” The merchant 
may be interested to discover that “sofa,” “satin,” “mattress” come from 
Arabic life and speech. Agricultural activities of the Arabs are represented 
by “lemon,” “orange,” “ginger,” “rice,” “cotton,” and “sugar.” These 
are not only matters of interest, but also of importance. They serve to 
remind us of our cultural debt to the Arabic-speaking peoples who from the 
middle of the eighth century a.p. to the early part of the twelfth century 
A.D. held the intellectual supremacy of the Occidental world. 

In a rather sweeping statement, Gibbon reminds us that “the age of 
Arabian learning continued for about 500 years and was coeval with the 
darkest and most slothful period of European annals.”* Even an apolo- 
gist for the European civilization of the early Middle Ages will admit 
that Greek culture came to Europe by the southern route. The road from 
Aristotle to Aquinas runs through the Arabic-speaking lands. 

The cultural lag of feudal Europe was revealed by the Fourth Cru- 
sade. When the Crusaders decided to attack Constantinople, the Franks 
behaved like barbarians and “showed their contempt for a nation of ‘scribes 
and scholars’ by marching through the streets with pens, inkhorns, and 
sheets of paper on their lances.” * S. K. Padover thinks that the vandalism 
of the Christian in 1204 was worse than that of the Turks in 1453.° 

If the cultural capitals were not in the North, then where were they? 
The answer is that they were in the lands of the South. Three great 
Muslim cities mark the movement of Greek culture up to the twelfth cen- 
tury. They are Bagdad, Cairo, and Cordova. 

Bagdad came to cultural prominence under Chosroes the Great, ruler 
of Persia in the sixth century. In the same period, Justinian closed the 
schools in Athens. The culture of Greece (in particular, philosophy and 
science) had come to Persia by way of Syria. The patronage of Chosroes 
occasioned the revival of Greek thought in Persia. 


1 Quoted in Thompson, J. W., The Medieval Library. The University of Chicago Press, 1939, p. 362. 
2 Ibid., p. 326. 
3 Ibid. 
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In the seventh century, militant Arabs conquered Persia, only to be 
conquered by Persian culture, which was largely Greek. Cairo in Egypt 
became a new cultural capital. When Saladin entered Cairo as ruler, he 
found a library of 120,000 volumes in the palace. 

When the Arabs conquered Spain in a.p. 711, they made Cordova 
the Muslim capital. As in Bagdad and Cairo, culture was encouraged. 
Cordova became the second largest city of Europe and its library of 600,000 
volumes was probably the largest in the world at that time.* 

The Jews of the Middle Ages were active in these cultural capitals. 
It is important to remember the close relationship between the Hebrew 
and the Arabic languages, something like that between Yiddish and Ger- 
man. “Hebrew and Arabic are so similar that many Arabic works, when 
transliterated in Hebrew letters, could be read by an educated Jew, and 
thus were preserved in Hebrew literature.” ° The Jews had an important 
role in the transmission of Greek culture to Europe, for they translated 
Arabic works into Latin. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, Muslim culture was at its 
height. Ejighteen-year-old Abu Ali ibn Sina (Avicenna) was astounded 
by the royal book collection at Bukhara. He writes, “I inspected the cata- 
logue of ancient Greek authors and looked for the books which I required. 
I saw in this collection books of which few people have heard even the 
names and which I myself have never seen either before or since.” ° 
Averroes eagerly read Aristotle, wrote commentaries upon his works, and 
became famous as an interpreter of the great Greek philosopher. When 
Aristotle at last came to Europe, it was by this southern route—Bagdad, 
Cairo, Cordova; and it was by way of such men as Avicenna, Averroes, and 
Maimonides. 

The perils of this process of cultural transmission were many. In 
1608, the Turks invaded Cairo, “tore the fine leather bindings off the 
books and made shoes of them.”* We have mentioned the depradations 
of the Franks in Constantinople. More serious was the destructiveness 
of the great Mongol invasions of 1258, which crushed the Muslim civiliza- 
tion in the East. “They came, they uprooted, they burned, they slew, 
they carried off, they deported.” They stabled their horses in mosques, 
burned libraries, started fires with precious manuscripts.° Fortunately, the 
work of transmission was largely accomplished by the time of this invasion. 

* Cf. Ibid., p. 360. 7 Tbid., p. 357. 


5 Ibid., p. 341. 8 Cf. Ibid., p. 353- 
© Quoted by Thompson, of. cit., p. 353. 
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The thirteenth century witnessed the meeting of Greek thought with 
the Christian religion in western Europe. Thomas Aquinas made his great 
synthesis and Dante wrote his great poem setting that synthesis to music. 
The names of Avicenna and Averroes and Maimonides were known to 
these men. They made use of a great cultural heritage. And the trans- 
mitters of that heritage were the Arabic-speaking peoples of the South. 


II. THe Lire anp Work or MAIMoONIDES 


Greatest of the medieval Jews was Moses ben Maimon (b. 1135), 
also known as Maimonides, Maimuni, or the Rambam. In Arabic his 
name is Abu Imran Musa ibn Maimun ibn Abdallah. His life was charac- 
terized by much suffering under persecution, and much wandering from 
place to place about the Mediterranean world. Through his life’s varied 
vicissitudes, he maintained an active intellectual life, interpreting Hebrew 
religion in the light of Greek thought, and serving diligently in his profes- 
sion as a medical doctor. 

Maimonides was born in the very center of Muslim magnificence, 
the city of Cordova, in Spain. Cordova had been founded by the Cartha- 
ginians, conquered by Rome, raised to importance under the Goths and 
to magnificence under the Moors. It was famous as the birthplace of 
Lucan, Seneca, and Averroes. In Maimonides’ time, it was second in size 
only to Constantinople, had 200,000 houses, 600 mosques, 900 public 
baths, public street lights and water system, and enormous library. Vis- 
itors from Christian Europe marveled at this fabulous city. 

The father of Moses was a man of intellectual and religious distinc- 
tion. The life of the home was a rich curriculum of culture and religious 
learning. 

But the life of Maimonides was not to be favored by a splendid en- 
vironment and an inspiring home life without tragic besetments. In 1148, 
the Almohades, a fanatical sect of the Muslims, captured the city of Cor- 
dova, and proclaiming the religion of Muhammad, gave the citizens the 
choice of accepting this religion or leaving the city. The Jews felt the 
brunt of this Muslim evangelistic crusade. Some fled north into Chris- 
tian territory. Some professed conversion and practiced secretly the 
Judaistic ceremonies. The family of Maimon became exiles. 

This experience was repeated again and again in its essence. The 
family wandered to Fez, on the Barbary Coast; to Palestine; to Egypt, 
where they settled in Fostat (Old Cairo) and where Maimonides lived 
until his death in 1204. He took his suffering in good spirit, studied and 
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wrote much, and at length became famous both as a thinker and as physi- 
cian to the Sultan. 

His two greatest works are the Mishneh Torah, a simplified sum- 
mary of the contents of the Talmud; and the Guide for the Perplexed, 
a carefully written interpretation of Judaism in which free use is made 
of Aristotelian thought forms. The brother of Moses was tragically 
drowned in the Indian Ocean, and Maimonides grieved exceedingly. In 
a letter to a friend he writes, “I feel that my grief will hasten my end. 
Indeed, I should have succumbed to my sorrow were it not for the Law, 
which is my delight, and for philosophy, which helps me to forget my 
grief.”® The sources of his consolation are significant. The Law was the 
Revelation of God in Scripture. Philosophy meant the works of Aristotle. 
It was Maimonides’ achievement both to give a lucid explanation of 
Hebrew Law and to unite with the spiritual splendor of Israel the intel- 
lectual and cultural richness of Greece. 

Maimonides died on December 13, 1204, deeply loved and esteemed 
by the people of Fostat as a man of intellectual and spiritual distinction. 

Something may be said here about the medical work of Maimonides. 
His reputation as court physician under Saladin was great. Today there 


persists in Cairo the superstition that Jewish patients may be healed by 
sleeping in the Synagogue of Maimonides, like the ancient Greeks sleeping 


in the temple of Asclepios.*® He was self-educated as a physician, study- 


ing Galen and Hippocrates in Arabic translations, also Avicenna, the 
Persian physician and philosopher. The most distinctive element of his 
work as physician is the emphasis on philosophy as a discipline conducive 
to health. The poet Ibn Sina Almuk wrote, “Galen’s art heals the body 
alone, but Ibn Imran heals both body and soul.” ** Maimonides pointed 
out that suffering and misfortune crush some persons and strengthen others. 
A true philosophy enables a person to conquer circumstance and achieve 
serenity of spirit and health of body.** Perhaps we could describe 
Maimonides as an exemplar of psychosomatic therapy! 

So busy was Maimonides that he had to treat patients while lying 
down from weariness. A vivid picture of his manner of life while court 
physician is given in the famous letter to Samuel ibn Tibbon (1199). 

® Quoted in Munz, J., Maimonides, tr. by H. T. Schmittkind. Boston: Winchell-Thomas Co., 1935, 
‘ men Cf. Essays on Maimonides, an octocentennial volume, ed. by Salo M. Baron. Columbia University 
Press, 1941, p. 265. 


11 The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. 7, p. 295. 
12 Cf. Essays on Maimonides, p. 282. 
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Now God knows that in order to write this to you I have escaped to a secluded 
spot, where people would not think to find me, sometimes leaning for support against 
the wall, sometimes lying down on account of my excessive weakness, for I have 
grown old and feeble. 

But with respect to your wish to come here to me, I cannot but say how greatly 
your visit would delight me, for I truly long to commune with you, and would 
anticipate our meeting with even greater joy than you. Yet I must advise you not 
to expose yourself to the perils of the voyage, for beyond seeing me, and my doing 
all I could to honour you, you would not derive any advantage from your visit. Do 
not expect to be able to confer with me on any scientific subject for even one hour 
either by day or by night, for the following is my daily occupation: 

I dwell at Misr (Fostat) and the Sultan resides at Kahira (Cairo); these two 
places are two Sabbath days’ journey (about one mile and a half) distant from each 
other. My duties to the Sultan are very heavy. I am obliged to visit him every day, 
early in the morning; and when he or any of his children, or any of the inmates of 
his harem are indisposed, I dare not quit Kahira, but must stay during the greater 
part of the day in the palace. It also frequently happens that one or two of the 
royal officers fall sick, and I must attend to their healing. Hence, as a rule, I repair 
to Kahira very early in the day, and even if nothing unusual happens, I do not return 
to Misr until the afternoon. Then I am almost dying with hunger. I find the 
antechambers filled with people, both Jews and Gentiles, nobles and common peo- 
ple, judges and bailiffs, friends and foes—a mixed multitude, who await the time 
of my return. 

I dismount from my animal, wash my hands, go forth to my patients, and en- 
treat them to bear with me while I partake of some slight refreshment, the only 
meal I take in the twenty-four hours. Then I attend to my patients, write pre- 
scriptions and directions for their various ailments. Patients go in and out until 
nightfall, and sometimes even, I solemnly assure you, until two hours and more 
in the night. I converse with and prescribe for them while lying down from sheer 
fatigue, and when night falls I am so exhausted that I can scarcely speak. 

In consequence of this, no Israelite can have any private interview with me 
except on the Sabbath. On that day the whole congregation, or at least the ma- 
jority of the members, come to me after the morning service, when I instruct them 
as to their proceedings during the whole week; we study together a little until noon, 
when they depart. Some of them return, and read with me after the afternoon 
service until evening prayers. In this manner I spend that day. I have here related 
to you only a part of what you would see if you were to visit me. 

Now, when you have completed for our brethren the translation you have 
commenced, I beg that you will come to me, but not with the hope of deriving any 
advantage from your visit as regards your studies; for my time is, as I have shown 
you, excessively occupied.”* 


Our interest in Maimonides is not so much in his work as physician, 
however, as in his achievement as the central figure of Jewish philosophy 
in the Middle Ages. His greatest work is his handbook for the harassed 
Jews, The Guide for the Perplexed. 


18 Quoted in Yellin, D., and Abraham, I., Maimonides. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 1903, pp. 201-203. 
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III. THE GUIDE FOR THE PERPLEXED 


The Guide for the Perplexed is an intellectual interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, written with a practical purpose. The title literally means Guide 
for the Irresolute. It is a handbook of the faith for the persecuted and 
anxious Jews of the dispersion. The immediate occasion was given by a 
favorite disciple, Joseph ben Yehudah, who came “from the end of the 
world” to be Maimonides’ disciple. Goldman states that the purpose of 
the work was not to teach metaphysics, nor even to harmonize Judaism 
with Aristotle. “It was rather to comfort the suffering, to salvage Jewry, 
to expound Judaism.” ** It is often said that Maimonides wished to rec- 
oncile faith and reason, the Bible and Aristotle, and there is much to be 
said to substantiate this position. In his own way, he made Aristotle the 
servant of the Hebrew faith. 

The Guide has three major divisions, dealing respectively with bib- 
lical language, the philosophy of theism, and certain esoteric biblical expo- 
sitions. There are also miscellaneous studies in theology. 

Richard McKean’s little statement on Maimonides in the Columbia 
University Essays on Maimonides is of great interest. He includes 
Maimonides in “the brief list of persons through whom philosophy has 
spoken clearly.” ** He then outlines the Guide, perhaps a little too clearly. 
Part One is a statement of what is believed, or Revelation. Part Two is 
a statement of the rational grounds of belief. Part Three is a statement 
of the practical consequences of belief, in ethics. 

In broad outline, the contents are threefold: (1) The study of biblical 
words. (2) A philosophical discussion of the bases of belief. (3) Some 
interpretations of prophecies, theological chapters, and an explanation of 
Hebrew laws. 

Two conspicuous characteristics of Maimonides impress the reader of 
the Guide, namely, his intelligence and his faith. He has confidence in 
his mind; and a characteristic utterance is his preface to a discussion of the 
insoluble problem of suffering as posed by the experience of Job, “I will 
now remove all the difficulties!” ** It is such confidence in the intelligence 
that characterized great Christian scholastics like Anselm and Aquinas. 
Indeed Maimonides represents within Jewry what Aquinas does within 
Christendom. Failure to take seriously the life of the mind constituted 


14 Goldman, Solomon, The Jew and the Universe. Harper & Brothers, 1936, p. 60. 

15 Op. cit., p. 3- 

16 Maimonides, M., The Guide for the Perplexed. Tr. from Arabic by M. Friedlander. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1904 (414 pp-), P. 304- 
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a moral evil for Maimonides. ‘He who has studied insufficiently, and 
teaches and acts according to his defective knowledge, is to be considered 
as if he sinned knowingly.” 

The other conspicuous element is his faith. Goldman stresses that 
Maimonides wrote commentaries, not on Aristotle, but on the Law. In 
the Guide there are 1,900 references to biblical or rabbinical literature and 
only 70 to all Greek and Arabic philosophy.* Goldman concludes, 
“Maimonides, it would seem, can best be understood as the traditional 
Jew with a passion for logic.” * 

Is the result of this juxtaposition of faith and reason a synthesis or 
a syncretism? A synthesis is a putting together of things that stay together. 
A syncretism is a putting together of incompatibles that ultimately fly 
apart.” The varying opinions on this matter are interesting. Friedlander 
says cautiously, “it is difficult to say how far the author’s hope to effect a 
reconciliation between reason and revelation was realized.” ** Goldman 
describes Maimonides as “the rationalist par excellence” who gives Reason 
free rein on the highway of rationalism. He questions the success of the 
synthesis. ‘We will find a great Jew, steeped in the lore of his people, 
troubled by life’s perplexities, by the illogic of experience, making an 


heroic attempt to force the turbulent, ever-flowing current of Judaism into 
Aristotelian phraseology. But equally often we will behold the current 
smash the vessel, and Maimonides in the end save himself by viewing life 
in the rich colors of personality.” ** Yellin and Abraham describe the 
Guide as “a syncretism between Greek metaphysics and Hebrew revela- 
tion.” ** His view of life is essentially that of a thinker. “His God was 
a metaphysical entity who must be approached with morality and piety, but 


99 24 


also with philosophical understanding. 

The problem is a curiously modern one, and the opinion of Gilson is 
of particular interest. ‘When reason pretends to regulate religion .. . 
it threatens the very existence of religion. . . . What can his reason do? 
It can neither give up itself, nor give up reality; it merely may attach itself 
to reality as to the highest of its objects and try to understand it, without 


17 [bid., p. 348. 

18 Goldman, of. cit., p. 63. 

19 Tbid., p. 116. 

20 The Greek word for “syncretism” is found only in Plutarch, and is used of Cretans who united in 
defense against a common foe although they habitually quarrelled among themselves. 

21 Intro. to Guide, p. XXIV. 

22 Goldman, op. cit., pp. 55) 57: 

23 Maimonides, p. 75. 

24 Tbid., p. 193. 
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measuring it by its own standards. . . . It is this respect which accounts for 
the greatness of Maimonides.”** Probably with Thomism in mind, 
Gilson says of Maimonides that he “bequeathed to our western Middle 
Ages the example of a theology in which belief has retained its tran- 
scendence, while philosophy, utilized for the explanation of belief, has 
remained a true philosophy.” * 

It is certain that Maimonides was a devout worshiper who was not 
ashamed of possessing a mind. And where his theology seems to be cor- 
rupted by his philosophy, it is not so much that revelation is corrupted 
by reason as that a personal theism is corrupted by an impersonal philos- 
ophy. The theology of the Bible is richly personal. Nothing less than a 
richly personal philosophy can be used to elucidate the biblical theology. 
The fault of Maimonides is not in believing in intelligence, but in exalting 
abstract intelligence. 

Maimonides’ doctrine of God, for example, reveals the pitfalls and 
perils of the philosophical approach to religion. The biblical God is 
rationalized into a metaphysical principle. Perhaps Muslim monotheism 
influenced Maimonides more than he knew. In any event, Maimonides 
is interested in the oneness of God, the infinite transcendence of God, the 
incorporeality of God. God is not the Supreme Person of perfect moral 
love whom we meet in the Bible, but a rational and reasonable Being who 
would not let Isaiah really go naked for three years, nor Hosea marry a 
prostitute, lest these prophets appear ridiculous to reasonable men. “God 
forbid to assume that God would make His prophets appear an object of 
ridicule and sport in the eyes of the ignorant, and order them to perform 
foolish acts.” *7 Or was it Aristotle’s metaphysical thought forms that 
held him a prisoner of rationalism? 

What is God like? “God is the ultimate form,” “God is the final 
purpose of everything,” “God is called the End of all ends.” ** God is 
incorporeal, and consequently without attributes. Hence, God is the 
Unmoved Mover. “He is not affected by external influences, and there- 
fore does not possess any qualities resulting from emotion.” *” We read in 
the Bible that God is merciful (Ps. 103:13), but “such instances do not 
imply that God is influenced by a feeling of mercy, but that acts similar 
to those which a father performs for his own son, out of pity, mercy, and 
real affection, emanate from God solely for the benefit of His pious men, 

25 Essays on Maimonides, p. 25. 28 [bid., p. 104. 


26 Tbid., p. 34- 29 Tbid., pp. 70f. 
27 Guide, pp. 246. 
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and are by no means the result of any impression or change.” *° This God 
without attributes is a God without character—an indescribable Thing, a 
nameless Being. This is the abstract God of Aristotle, not the biblical 
God of dynamic moral vitality. 

Of course, the remedy for bad philosophy is good philosophy. The 
view of life in which reality is personal is the only view that is good 
enough to help us interpret the Scriptures and the religion of which the 
Scriptures tell. 

In the best Greek cultural tradition are the stress on intelligent self- 
discipline and the recognition of the limits of reason. Man was created 
in the image of God. That is, he is a creature with intelligence, “for no 
commandments are given to the brute creation or to those who are devoid 
of understanding.” ** The use of intelligence and character is essential 
to knowledge. “A man... should previously adapt himself to the 
study of the several branches of science and knowledge” and “should most 
thoroughly refine his moral character and subdue his passions and de- 
sires.” * 

The Greeks, and especially Socrates, pointed the way from the pride 
of knowledge to the humility of wisdom. Just as the senses are limited, 
so the intelligence is dependable only within limits. “The whole object 


of the prophets and the sages was to declare that a limit is set to human 
reason where it must halt.” * 

Maimonides always distrusts the imagination and speaks of it as the 
source of evil. It is “identical with evil inclination.” ‘All our defects in 
speech or in character are either the direct or the indirect work of imagina- 


tion.” ** We might add, all our virtues in speech or in character are from 


the same source! As Irving Babbitt has made clear, the imagination may 
be allied with the higher life of control or the lower life of impulse. It 
is always a power; but it is a power to be disciplined, not stifled. 

In the matter of design versus necessity, a live issue in many ages 
and especially in a land where fatalistic Muslim religion is powerful, 
Maimonides takes a definite stand for free design. To believe in necessity 
is to become involved in difficulties which disappear if we believe in a free 
creation.** If this universe is determined, then we must exclude from 
belief ‘all miracles and signs,” in short, all the suggestions of the spiritual 
that give life its meaning. He concludes, “The belief in the Creation is 

80 Guide, p. 76. 88 Tbid., p. 43. 


81 Jdid,, p. 15. 84 Tbid., p. 170. 
82 Ibid., p. 18. 385 Jbid., pp. 184-9, 194 
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a fundamental principle of our religion.” ** In a later passage, he reverts 
to this subject. The question, “What is the purpose of the Creation?” is 
foolish. The answer is not Aristotle’s “necessity,” for that is lack of pur- 
pose. It is simply the will of God. He refers the question to the realm 
of faith. ‘We remain firm in our belief that the whole universe was 
created in accordance with the will of God and we do not inquire for any 
other cause or object.” *" Perhaps some other “cause or object” is actually 
needed, lest we revert to necessity despite ourselves! Beyond God’s will 
is God’s character; beyond his deed, his strong and tender love. Only 
so may we find in his will our peace! 

Along this line, Maimonides discusses five theories of Providence. 
Epicurus believed that all is chance. Aristotle believed that Providence 
was extended to species, but not to individuals. Muhammad taught that 
God controls everything. The Mu’tazila were optimists who believed 
that all is for the best. The Jews believed that Providence means that a 
good God presides over free men in such a fashion that the logic of events 
is dependable and there is justice in all things. Maimonides partly agrees 
with Aristotle that Providence does not govern individuals, but makes the 
significant exception of the situation of man.** If you ask, why is only 
man the individual beneficiary of Providence, he answers, “The will of 
God.” * He becomes militant, and charges that “The theory that Divine 
Providence does not extend to man, and that there is no difference between 
man and other animals, implies very bad notions about God, it disturbs 
all social order, removes and destroys all the moral and intellectual virtues 
of man. . . . This belief that God provides for every individual human 
being in accordance with his merits is one of the fundamental principles on 
which the Law is founded.” “ In the very best Hebrew tradition, Mai- 
monides quotes, “He will keep the feet of His saints.” Like all thinkers 
who fail to hold a fully personal philosophy, he is at times greater than 


his creed! 
IV. A Worp 1n ConcLusiIon 


In 1867 the first educational institution in America for Hebrew higher 
learning was established in Philadelphia. Significantly, it was named 
Maimonides College. 

It is not difficult to see the limitations of this great Hebrew thinker 


86 Guide, pp. 199, 201 39 Jbid., p. 288. 
87 Ibid., p. 276. 49 Tbid., p. 289. 
88 [bid., pp. 284-6. 
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in an Arabic world. The neo-Aristotelian and neo-Platonic descriptions 
of God are difficult to relate adequately to the richly personal biblical 
revelation of God as Perfect Person. 

But in a curious way, this medieval thinker does speak to our age 
today. For we do find the foes of intelligence on every side, and it 
strengthens our faith in the mind to see Maimonides’ love of light and 
intelligence in the world of religion as in the world of practical life. When 
symptoms and symbols of cultural collapse are all about, we turn grate- 
fully to great men of the past who believed in culture and in the life of 
the mind. And best of all, in his own way Maimonides endeavored to 
make intelligence the servant of faith and philosophy the handmaid of 
religion. Living in a world bizarre to our Western tastes and customs, 
yet he is a truly human philosopher and friend to all who in our day 
would keep alive the tradition of culture, renew the glory of the lighted 
mind, and crown all with reverence for the Living God. 





Barbara Heck, the “Blue Church” and 
Early Canadian Methodism 


GEORGE B. KING 


a THREE MILES west of the town of Prescott in the 
Province of Ontario, on the main highway between Toronto and Montreal, 
is located the little Blue Church, with its attendant graveyard. In these 
days of hurry and speed, the average motorist flits by the church and 
cemetery, unobservant of the noble shaft which stands close to the highway. 
Yet the shaft marks the last resting place of a remarkable woman, Barbara 
Heck, to whom belongs the honor of being the founder of Methodism both 
in the United States and Canada. 

Barbara Heck was a descendant of the German Palatinates who had 
taken refuge in Ireland from the persecutions of Louis XIV. Her maiden 
name was Ruckle and she was born at Ballingrave, Ireland, in 1734. These 
Irish Palatinates had been visited by John Wesley’s preachers, and by John 
himself, and the Methodist movement had vitally affected the community. 

At the age of eighteen, Barbara became a follower of Wesley. Married 
to Paul Heck, she and her husband and a group of kinsfolk set sail for 
New York in 1760. In this city, a spiritual decline set in among the 
Palatinates, which showed itself by the indulgence of some in card playing 
and other amusements considered sinful by the early Methodists. The 
story is told that one evening, in the autumn of 1766, a group were gathered 
together, playing cards as usual, when Barbara Heck entered, and in right- 
eous indignation seized the cards, threw them into the fire, and gave a 
sharp rebuke to the players. 

On her way home, she went to the home of her cousin, Philip Embury, 
and ended up with an appeal to him to take up again his work of preach- 
ing, lest the immigrants go to destruction and he be held responsible. 
When Embury demurred that he had no place in which to preach and no 
congregation, the indomitable Barbara urged him to make a start in his 
own house and with his own company as a congregation. 





Grorce Brockwe.t Kino, M.A., B.D., D.D., is an ordained minister of the 
United Church of Canada. Before his retirement several years ago he was Dean of 
the Faculty of Theology, United College, Winnipeg, Manitoba, and Professor of 
Church History. 
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So appealed to, Philip Embury began to preach, first in his own house, 
then, as his congregation increased, in a rented “upper room,” and when 
that became crowded beyond its capacity, in a hired “Rigging Loft.” Out 
of the work so begun there developed a strong Methodist Society in New 
York and finally the building of a chapel or preaching place, in the erection 
and conduct of which the Hecks played a prominent part. On the original 
site of land upon which the chapel was built there stands today, in the heart 
of the financial district of New York, the shrine of American Methodism, 
old John Street Church. 

The Hecks and the Emburys, with a group of relatives and friends, 
subsequently moved to Camden, north of New York. There Embury suf- 
fered a fatal accident. The War of Independence broke out. Mindful of 
the shelter that had been afforded them by Great Britain, a number of 
families of the Palatinate community decided to remain true to the British 
connection and to emigrate to Lower Canada. These included the Hecks, 
the young widow, Margaret’ Embury, John Lawrence, Paul Heck’s 
friend (who later married Margaret Embury), Peter Switzer, and others. 

After a hard and difficult journey, the party reached Montreal. This 
seems to have remained their center during the years of border warfare that 
followed. During this period Paul Heck gave a year’s service as sergeant 
in a volunteer corps. John Lawrence would appear to have served as a 
soldier also. When the war finally ended, the party joined a number of 
their old loyalist neighbors from the state of New York, and made their 
way up the St. Lawrence River to lands which had been allotted to them 
by the government in the newly surveyed township of Augusta in Upper 
Canada. Here in the virgin forest, close to the present village of Maitland, 
about six miles from Brockville, they carved out new homes for themselves. 

This is an outline of the generally accepted history of the Hecks and 
Emburys in the United States and Canada. 


I 


It is a common error to take it for granted—doubtless because of the 
later connection of the Hecks and the Emburys with the Methodist Church 


1 Withrow, in his Barbara Heck, probably following the American Methodist Church historian, Abel 
Stevens (The Centenary of American Methodism, p. 66), gives her name as “Mary,” and, in sections of 
invented conversation, “Molly.” Curiously enough, in his last chapter he has the name “Catharine,” having 
undoubtedly taken this from an article by Carroll on the Blue Church (see Note 5). Her true name was 
“Margaret.” The inscription on the large Heck monument reads: “Margaret Embury Lawrence 1748- 
1807.” “Margaret Embury” is her signature to a legal instrument of July 1, 1775, which was reproduced 
in The Christian Advocate, Vol. LXIII, No. 15, April 12, 1888, p. 240. 
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—that the Blue Church was a Methodist church. Playter is but one 
example of this misapprehension.” 

The Blue Church is, and has been apparently from the beginning, 
the property of the Church of England in Canada. The present church is 
the third one built on the site. The first church was erected in 1790, 
being the first church to be built in the township of Augusta, and since 
the building was painted blue, the name of “Blue Church” became attached 
to it, and the succeeding churches have carried the same name. The first 
church was burned, and another took its place in 1809. This church was 
also destroyed by fire, according to one record.* Another record * states 
that the second church, because of the limited congregation and having 
become unsafe for use, was torn down. Part of the timbers were used to 
construct the original St. Peter’s Church in North Augusta, Ontario, and 
the remaining material was rebuilt into the Blue Church of today, which 
was completed in the year 1845. It was built nearer the highway than 
the former churches, and of a size to serve for funerals. 

John Carroll, to whom a great debt is due for the preservation of much 
valuable Canadian Methodist history which without his busy pen would 
have been lost, has this to say of the Blue Church graveyard: 

About midway between the thriving and sightly town of Prescott and the pic- 
turesque little village of Maitland is situated what is called “The Old Blue-Church 
Graveyard.” This is ground which was probably set apart for what was then be- 
lieved to be the Established Church of the Province, in the early settlement of the 
country; but, though part of a “glebe lot” and claimed by Episcopalians, all sections 
of the community bury there as a matter of right. This ground once exhibited a 
sizable wooden church, the remains of which I have seen. This building once wore 
a coat of blue paint—hence its name, “The Blue Church.” It was demolished sev- 
eral years ago, and a diminutive churchlike building erected nearer the road, out of 


the materials, for the convenience of reading the burial service at funerals—that is, 
by our Episcopalian friends, who enjoy the exclusive right to enter it.® 


This agrees with Anglican tradition that the first Blue Church “had 
been built on the site which was originally part of a village plot laid out 
by the government prior to the year 1800 and named the Village of 


2 Playter, G. F., History of Methodism in Canada, p. 34: “This year [1792] died Paul Heck, and 
was buried near the front of Augusta, now the burial ground of the Augusta Methodist Church.” 

8 Booklet, 1860-1935, 75th Anniversary, St. John’s Church, Prescott, Ontario, issued at Prescott, October, 
1935. For the use of this and the following booklet, the writer is indebted to the Synod Office, Kingston. 

* Booklet, The History of St. George’s Church, South Augusta, Ontario, 1888-1938, compiled by 
Howard W. Warner, Ottawa. 

5 The Christian Guardian, Vol. XXXI, No. 23, June 6, 1860, “The Blue-Church Graveyard, and Its 
Treasured Dust.” No name is attached to the article. It is reproduced, however, in Crook, Ireland and 
the Centenary of American Methodism, p. 202, and is credited to Carroll. Withrow makes use of it in 
the last chapter of his Barbara Heck, quoting from it, with Carroll as his authority. 
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Augusta.”* The graveyard would appear to have been looked upon in a 
sense as a community one, for other Methodists besides the Hecks and the 
Lawrences are to be found buried there, notably Rev. Sylvester Hurlburt 
and four brothers of that family, all in the Methodist ministry. 

It is nevertheless of interest that the patent for the Blue Church 
property (ten acres) was not issued until February 3, 1853, when the Earl 
of Elgin was Governor-General of British North America, being made out 
to Rev. Robert Blakey and others in trust for the Church of England.’ 


II 


The same largeness of mind and generosity which had marked the 
relations of the original Anglican membership of the Blue Church with 
others not of their religious persuasion was continued in their descendants. 
That was signally shown when, in June, 1909, the whole of the Heck lot 
was made over to the Methodist Church of Canada by the rector and 
wardens of St. John’s Church, Prescott, with whom then lay the oversight 
of the Blue Church and cemetery. This was done for the purpose of the 
erection of a monument to Barbara Heck, as the founder of Methodism in 
the United States and Canada. By popular subscription by the Methodists 
of those two countries, a massive monument was erected to her memory, 
which stands out prominently on the Heck plot at the front of the cemetery. 
If the tourist passing by on the highway stops for the moment and goes 
within the enclosure, he will read these stirring words on the shaft, a tribute 
to her whose ashes lie beneath: “Barbara Heck put her brave soul against 
the rugged possibilities of the future, and under God brought into existence 
American and Canadian Methodism, and between these her memory will 
ever form a most hallowed link.” 

The indenture leasing the property to the Methodist Church bears the 
date, June 29, 1909. The consideration for the lease involved the payment 
of twenty-five dollars and an “annual rent of one barley corn”—“if de- 
manded”! It required that the lessees should keep the property “in good 
order and free from weeds and long grass.” When, several years ago, the 
writer viewed the lot, everything was in fine shape. The Heck plot is 
now being looked after by the Cemetery Board of the Anglican Church at 
Prescott. Some years ago the Trustee Board of St. Paul’s United Church, 
Prescott (the United Church of Canada being the inheritor of the duties of 

6 Booklet re St. George’s Church, South Augusta (see Note 4). 


T Booklet re St. John’s Church, Prescott (see Note 3). This booklet contains a copy of the patent, 
as also of the indenture referred to in the next section. 
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the Methodist Church of Canada under the lease) handed over to the 
Cemetery Board a sum of money which they had in trust, and the latter 
assumed the responsibility for the future of maintaining the plot. 


III 


The Heck family reached their new home in Upper Canada, according 
to Carroll,® in 1785. It would take some time for the Palatinates to clear 
their land, erect homes of a sort, and assume the character of an organized 
settlement. As soon as their circumstances permitted, they took steps to 
initiate a religious organization along the lines to which they had been 
accustomed in New York and in Ireland. They accordingly formed a 
Methodist class-meeting,” that characteristic organism of Methodism, made 
up of Paul and Barbara Heck, their three sons, some of the Emburys, John 
Lawrence and his wife, the former Margaret Embury, and doubtless others. 
The formation of this class marks the beginnings of Methodism in Upper 
Canada. 

The year 1790 saw the erection of the Blue Church, in the immediate 
neighborhood of the Hecks and their Palatinate friends, by the Church of 
England. The relations of the Palatinates with that Church had been cor- 
dial. It was a clergyman of that church, John Wesley, who had brought 
them into possession of that vital religious experience which marked them. 
It is true that at their arrival in New York the Emburys and Hecks had 
joined the Trinity Lutheran Church of that city and their children had been 
baptized there. The principles of Luther and the Reformation had found 
their way into the Palatinate land from which the Palatinates had come, 
and it was natural that, when the opportunity presented itself, the immigrants 
should turn to the Lutheran Church. The weight of evidence would seem 
to point to the fact that when the little group of Methodists in New York 
undertook to build a meetinghouse, they had in mind a church other than 
Anglican, yet the site was purchased from Mary Barclay, widow of Henry 
Barclay, late clergyman of the Trinity Episcopal Church, and among the 
subscribers to the purchasing fund were the incumbent rector of that church, 
his two assistants, and several of its vestrymen. 

The relationships of these Palatinate immigrants with the Anglican 
Church had been, then, most happy on the whole, and they would appear 


8 “The Blue-Church Graveyard, and Its Treasured Dust” (see Note 5). 

® Rev. Hugh Johnston, in Centennial of Canadian Methodism, p. 57, gives the date of the formation 
of the class “as early as 1788.” It must surely have been earlier than that. Abel Stevens, The Centenary 
of American Methodism, p. 179, puts the organization quite early in the formation of the settlement. 
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to have continued to be so in the new home in Upper Canada. The fact 
of the later Methodist burials in the Blue Church cemetery is strong sup- 
porting evidence of this. It is very possible that the Hecks and others 
benefited from the ministrations of Anglican missionaries who some years 
before 1790 began work in the district where they had located. The sub- 
scription list of the Blue Church was made and dated January 1, 1790. 
If that list is still in existence—the enquiry of the writer has not uncovered 
it—it would be interesting to note if the name of the Hecks or of any of 
their friends appear upon it as subscribers. 

That at least some of the Hecks availed themselves of the ministrations 
of the Anglican Church as late as 1828 is attested by the register of the 
Parish of Augusta, which contains the following record: “Elizabeth Heck, 
child of Joseph and Maria Heck, farmer, abode Marlboro, baptised Feb- 
ruary 17th, 1828, signed (Rev.) Robert Blakey.” *° 

Possibly in 1790, certainly in 1791, there appeared in Augusta William 
Losee, itinerant of the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States, 
to be followed shortly by the first ordained minister of that church in 
Upper Canada, Rev. Darius Dunham. From that time on, the connections 
of the Heck family lay with the organized Methodist Church. 


IV 


The chief Canadian source for the story of Barbara Heck and for her 
share in the founding of Methodism in Canada has long been W. H. 
Withrow’s Barbara Heck (Toronto: William Briggs). There is no date of 
publication given, but the story first appeared in the numbers of the 
Canadian Methodist Magazine for the year 1880. 

This work does not deserve the regard in which it is held. It is a 
most unfortunate one, unfortunate because readers have not noted the sig- 
nificance of the secondary title, “A Tale of Early Methodism,” and so 
have failed to see that it is a combination of fact and fiction, and was evi- 
dently so intended to be. Being taken as fact, it has not only led other 
writers astray, but caused them a great deal of unnecessary work. 

The main outline of Barbara Heck’s life, up to the time at least of 
the settlement in Augusta, is that usually accepted, though there are minor 
points that might be questioned. There is no evidence, for example, that 
Paul Heck was a pacifist, as Withrow claims. His Discharge paper sug- 
gests quite the opposite, that his service in the army was that of an ordinary 


10 By the kindness of Rev. L. E. Davis, of the Synod Office, Kingston, Ontario. 
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soldier, with the rank of sergeant.’ The background of the times is given 
a good portrayal in the book, even though cast so largely in the invented 
conversation that enters so much into Withrow’s tale. 

It is when Withrow has completed almost all that he has to tell of 
Barbara Heck that, in the interest of filling out his book, he falls into 
romance. This is at the point where Methodist itinerants make their ap- 
pearance on the Canadian side of the St. Lawrence River. He introduces 
at this time a “Colonel Isaac Pemberton,” a Virginia gentleman, formerly 
on the staff of Lord Cornwallis, and the former owner of a “vast Pemberton 
estate on the upper Potomac,” who had moved, with considerable of his 
former wealth, and two of his one-time slaves, with their families, to 
Augusta, where the Virginia loyalists received a cordial reception at the 
Heck settlement. 

The inevitable happened, as in similar romances. The young Reginald, 
son of the proud and aristocratic Isaac Pemberton, fell in love with the 
fair Katharine Heck, daughter of Paul and Barbara, and his love was 
returned. But worse was to come. The itinerant Methodist preacher, 
William Losee, made his appearance in the settlement, and Reginald 
Pemberton, to the great chagrin of his father, was converted to Methodism 
under Losee’s preaching, and was cast out from his home by his father in 
consequence. Subsequently, he joined Losee in his preaching journeys. 

Rev. Darius Dunham followed Losee in serving the Heck settlement. 
He called at the Pemberton mansion, as at other homes, in his ministrations, 
and fell in love with Blanche Pemberton, the colonel’s only daughter. She 
gave him her love in turn, but consent to a marriage between the two was 
strenuously withheld by the irascible father. Only a severe illness which 
befell him led him to a change of mind and heart, and the marriage of 
Blanche and Dunham took place. 

It so happened that Losee had fallen in love with the fair Blanche also, 
and this before Dunham’s appearance on the scene. He had not declared 
himself, however, but was now affected so much by the dashing of his 
hopes that he left the itinerant work and engaged in trade back in his native 
country. 

Eventually, Reginald Pemberton, reconciled to his father, was ap- 
pointed to the Bay of Quinte circuit. Here he “had the distinguished honor 

11 Thies paper states that “Paul Heck, Sergeant” served “in the Corps of Volunteers raised by the late 
Col. Francis Pfister and lately commanded by Saml. Mackay Esq. . . . for the space of One Year,” and 
is signed at Quebec, Aug. 24, 1778, by Robt. Leake. This document is in possession of the Victoria Uni- 


versity Library, being part of the Library’s very rich Canadian Church History archives. For a typed copy 
of this Discharge, and much other help with this article, the writer is indebted to Miss Margaret Ray, of 


that Library. 
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of causing the erection of the first Methodist meeting-house in Upper 
Canada,” that at Hay Bay. 

Thus the tale as Withrow narrates it. It should be said that some 
such situation as Withrow has depicted must certainly have occurred once 
and again in the history of early Methodism, as it surely did in early 
Christianity. But, as Withrow gives it, it is mot factual history. 

What, then, are the real facts in the case? 

It is quite true that Dunham won the hand of a fair maiden with whom 
Losee had also become enamored, and that the latter, greatly affected by 
the event, gave up the itineracy in consequence. But the maiden was not 
the one of Withrow’s romancing, but the daughter of a settler named Detlor, 
one of the leading members of the Methodist movement in Fredericksburg, 
in the vicinity of what is now Napanee.” In those early days, that was a 
long way from Augusta! After some years in the itinerant ranks, Dunham 
retired from the active work and bought a farm in “the Detlor neighbor- 
hood,” but continued to serve the Church on occasion. There is some 
confusion of the authorities as to the place of his burial, whether in River- 
side Cemetery, Napanee, or in the graveyard adjoining “Switzer’s 
Chapel,” to which church the Detlors were attached.” 

More serious is the honor Withrow takes away from William Losee, 
under whose inspiration the building of the church at Hay Bay was under- 
taken, though he was moved to another circuit before it was completed. 
The facts of the erection of this historic church are a matter of record, 
and they leave no place for such a circuit rider as Reginald Pemberton, 
who is altogether a creature of Withrow’s imagination. 


Withrow was a writer of ability, and he rendered a fine piece of 
editorial service to Canadian letters in his long years as editor of The 
Canadian Methodist Magazine. There is little doubt that he could have 
written a factual instead of a fictional life of Barbara Heck had he put 
himself to do so. That there is no definitive biography of Barbara Heck 
leaves a blank in American-Canadian Methodist Church history. 


12 Playter, History of Methodism in Canada, tells the story of Losee’s broken romance, pp. 42-43, but 
does not mention the Detlor family by name. He merely states: “In the family ef one of his hearers, 
and in the vicinity of Napanee river, where he formed the third society, was a maid of no little moral 
and personal attraction,” etc. Allan Ross Davis, in an article, “The Cradle of Upper Canadian Methodism,” 
The Methodist Magazine XLI, January to June 1895, pp. 238-242, says that Dunham “married one of the 
Detlor family.” Davis was a native of Adolphustown, knew the district around intimately, and his testimony 
can be accepted. He is supported therein by Thomas W. Casey, “Methodism in Canada,” The Saturday 
Globe, August 13, 1892, although by error the name appears as “Dettor” in his article. Casey gathered his 
material from back files of the Napanee Beaver. 

18 See article by the writer, “The Switzerville Church and ‘Scolding’ Dunham.” The United Church 
Observer, May 15 and June 1, 1952. 
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A Rejoinder by William A. Irwin 


L WAS with amazement that I read in Professor Albright’s 
article in the Autumn number of Reticion 1n Lire that “The attempt by 
Torrey and Irwin to show that there was no Jewish dispersion in Babylonia 
to which Ezekiel can have preached—assuming that he existed at all—has 
collapsed entirely” (p. 546). It was a completely new idea to me that 
I had ever in any place said or written anything calling in question the 
reality of either Ezekiel or the Exile. For example, on page 211 of the 
second edition of The Prophets and Their Times, 1 speak of Ezekiel 
11:14-15 being “most readily intelligible on the grounds that Ezekiel 
was numbered with the captives of 586, and here, in the brief interval 
before setting out on the arduous march to far Babylonia, replied to the 
taunting sneers.” Better still, read chapter vi of “Conclusions” in my Prob- 
lem of Ezekiel (University of Chicago Press, 1943), in particular pages 322- 
334. Just one excerpt, which is indicative of the point of view of the entire 
book: “We are not told whether Ezekiel was counted by the Chaldeans as a 
common exile or whether . . . he went voluntarily to join the Jewish com- 
munity established in Babylonia eleven years before. But go he did” 
(p. 329). The reality of Ezekiel and of the Exile is basic in my findings. 

A few lines above Albright had stated, “The views of these scholars 
[ie. Gustav Hélscher, C. C. Torrey, and myself, along with unnamed 
others] have been categorically disproved by the archeological discoveries 
of the past twenty years.” These discoveries, he goes on to indicate, relate 
to the destruction of Judean towns by the Chaldeans, and abandonment 
of their sites for a long period. He might as profitably have adduced the 
“Gezer calendar,” for it has just as much bearing on the validity of my 
conclusions! Albright concludes the section by saying, “That neither lan- 
guage nor content of the book of Ezekiel fits any period or place outside of 
the early sixth century B.c. and Babylonia, has been proved in detail by C. G. 
Howie (1950).” The reference is to Howie’s dissertation, written under 
Albright. If it “proves” anything at all it is that Howie’s views on Ezekiel 
(that is, Albright’s) are no longer tenable. Those who wish may read my 
review in the Journal of Near Eastern Studies, July 1952, pp. 219-223. In 
addition I have an article in press that shows how the last decade of scholarly 
thought has moved in a direction quite the opposite of Howie’s. 


Wituiam A. Irwin 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 
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Maria Cross. By Donat O’DonneLt. New York: Oxford University Press, 

1952. 267 pp. $5.00. 

Gravity and Grace. By Simone Wert. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1952. 

236 pp. $3.50. i 

For many non-Catholics, Protestants and atheists alike, the Catholic Church 
seems to be one of the last remaining symbols of Christendom. For in the Church 
the split human personality of our time is still held together by principles of law, 
order, and morality. 

The eight authors whom Donat O’Donnell analyzes in a series of critical essays 
have one thing in common: all eight of them have, at some time in their life, turned 
consciously towards Catholicism. The writers Mr. O’Donnell discusses are: Frang¢ois 
Mauriac, George Bernanos, Graham Greene, Sean O’Faolain, Evelyn Waugh, 
Charles Péguy, Paul Claudel, and Léon Bloy. 

O’Donnell tries to show that the various imaginative patterns of the eight 
writers have been peculiarly receptive to Catholicism. He does not actually speak 
about a “Catholic imagination” as belonging to each of them. Rather he believes 
that the phrase, “imagination permeated by Catholicism” gives “the correct over-all 
impression.” He is aware that in the case of Claudel and Bloy, “saturated” and 
“blasted” would be more appropriate words, and “tinged” would be strong enough 
in the case of the two English converts, Graham Greene and Evelyn Waugh. 

The most striking feature, common to the imaginative pattern of the eight 
writers, is their sense of exile. Every one of the eight expresses it in a different way, 
but for all of them the “foreign shore” on which the exiles find themselves is 
“modernity.” It is, in the words of Vigny, “Le siécle ot votre coeur se serre.” 

For Bloy, Péguy, and Bernanos the modern world is the bourgeois epoch; for 
them the time of glory is the time of the Crusades and of Saint Louis. For 
O’Faolain too our era is the bourgeois era, ruled by small farmers and shopkeepers. 
He contrasts this prosaic world with the past heroic age of insurrection. Mauriac, 
Waugh, and Greene resent not so much the bourgeois world as the present world 
of the bourgeois breakdown. Mauriac and Waugh look back nostalgically to the 
world of the “landed bourgeoisie,” and Greene, who is indifferent toward all past 
history, has become so much of an exile that he has even lost his sense of home. 

All of them feel that the cause of their exile is “the rational element in society.” 
They are exiles in a double sense. The world is “modern” and it is “rational.” 
This insurrection of the imagination against reason” makes it possible for O’Donnell 
to see all of them as related to a certain type of Fascism: Péguy with his “compulsive 
war-drive”; Claudel who supported Franco and wrote an ode to Marshal Pétain; 
Waugh who loves the “Cavalier-type”; and even Bernanos who, though he was 
one of the few Catholic writers who denounced Franco’s bloody crimes in Majorca 
and was a most effective literary adversary of all kinds of Fascism, yet coined the 
phrase, “the deficiency disease of the democracies,” and found that reason has dried 
up “the fountains of honor and love.” He refers to “the unemployment of the 
heart.” Bernanos, even more than the other authors reviewed, rejects common 
logical thought. He thinks of words as “instruments of emotion and revelation.” 
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Another kind of exile, the exile from childhood, can be found in each of them. 
O’Donnell believes that this turning back to their childhood, combined “with the feel- 
ing of going home backwards,” is the common ground of their religious sense. 

Though the author poses the question, “What is there in the imagination of 
these eight writers which makes them accept Catholicism?” he does not really give 
an answer to this question. He merely remarks that “man remains nailed to his 
mother,” and that whenever he tries to break away, whenever he loves another 
woman, “he becomes aware of his crucifixion.” For in the words of O’Donnell, 
“crucifixion, in which the cross suffers equally with the sacrifice, . . . is the only 
form of love.” Protestantism, O’Donnell thinks, has nothing to offer to a pattern 
of thought which “Christianizes” around a concept “of woman as the cross.” For 
Protestantism refuses devotion to the Mother of God; it ignores the Communion 
of Saints and the holy mysteries, and emphasizes the reasonable rather than the 
mysterious. 

This is not entirely correct, and would at best be true only as regards liberal 
Protestantism. It does not hold true for any kind of Protestant theology which is 
centered on the revelation of Jesus Christ as the incarnation of God. It is therefore 
not surprising that among the eight writers chosen by O’Donnell, Claudel is the 
only one who is a completely “integrated” Catholic personality. All the others, 
though being a conscious part of that complexio oppositorum, the Catholic Church, 
are not integrated Catholic personalities. ‘They have turned to the “lingua franca,” 
the Catholic language, to express their private suffering; for to all of them “the idea 
of history” explains itself in terms of “crucifixion.” ‘They hear the cry of Jesus on 
the cross vibrating through history. 

II 


One more religious personality could be added to O’Donnell’s authors, who, 
hearing the voice of Christ vibrating through history, thinks of the present in terms 
of crucifixion. It is the French mystic and author Simone Weil, whose book Gravity 
and Grace has been recently translated into English. 

Gravity and Grace was Simone Weil’s first book to be published in France in 1948, 
after the author’s untimely death at the age of thirty-four in 1943. 

Unlike the eight authors who make up O’Donnell’s essays, Simone Weil never 
at any moment of her short life consciously embraced Catholicism. She never be- 
came a Catholic convert. But though she remained very critical of certain aspects 
of the Catholic Church, she believed that in the midst of all the impurities mixed into 
the body of the Church, “the incorruptible core of truth” which was alive in the 
Church at all times was one of the strongest proofs of the divinity of Catholicism. 

Gravity and Grace is the most readable and the most popular of Simone Weil’s 
works. In a series of characteristic maxims she gives us her thoughts about subjects 
such as love, the ego, grace, evil, violence, and others. The book is unquestionably 
the best introduction to her life and works. 

Simone Weil’s intense desire for purification impregnates the whole of her life 
and writing. It is necessary, she thinks, te cleanse the inner life of all forms of illusion 
and false consolation through “detachment” and “decreation.” “Affliction in itself 
is not enough for the attainment of total detachment. . . . There must be no con- 
solation. . . . Ineffable consolation then comes down.” Or “Relentless necessity, 
wretchedness, distress, the crushing burden of poverty, . . . cruelty, torture, violent 
death, constraint, disease—all these constitute divine love. For if we are exposed to 
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the direct radiance of his love, . . . we should evaporate like water in the sun; 
there would not be enough “I” in us to make it possible to surrender the “I” for love’s 
sake. Necessity is the screen set between God and us, so that we can be. It is for 
us to pierce through the screen so that we cease to be.” 

Gravity and Grace shows more clearly than Simone Weil’s other writings that 
she was neither a Protestant nor a Roman Catholic. Her life and thought were 
essentially Christian and at times she comes very close to the “primitive Christianity” 
of the Gospel in its eschatological and paradoxical form. It is this essentially Chris- 
tian approach which, though it escapes classification, has won for her on both sides 
of the Atlantic an international reputation. 

Gustave Thibon, who was one of Simone Weil’s closest friends, and is himself 
a philosopher of some renown, has written a moving introduction to this book. 

“Simone Weil,” he says, “can only be understood on the level on which she 
speaks. Her work is addressed to souls who, if they are not stripped as naked as her 
own, have at least kept deep within them an aspiration for that pure goodness to 
which she devoted her life and her death. I am not unaware of the dangers of a 
spirituality such as hers. ‘The worst forms of giddiness are caused by the highest 
summits. But the fact that light may burn us is not a valid reason for leaving it under 
a bushel.” 

Maria Fuertu Suuzpacn, Ph.D. 
Lecturer and Writer on Religious Subjects, New York City. 


The Life of Baron von Hiigel. By MicHagEL pE La Bepoyrre. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1952. xviii-366 pp. $5.00. 


The publication in England and America of Michael Bedoyére’s long-awaited 
life of Baron von Hiigel is an event which has aroused the keenest suspense in stu- 
dents and admirers of von Hiigel’s writings. For since Bernard Holland wrote his 
handsome short biographical sketch for von Hiigel’s Selected Letters in 1927, and 
Gwendolyn Green her fine personal memoir of her uncle that precedes his Letters 
to a Niece, Alfred Loisy’s three ponderous volumes of memoirs have appeared, full 
of von Hiigel’s letters to him and of his own comment on events in von Hiigel’s life. 
Even more important, Bedoyére is the first to be entrusted by the von Hiigel family 
with some forty volumes of von Hiigel’s personal diaries and with a vast new sheaf 
of personal letters to his friends. 

The result of Bedoyére’s decade of work on these rich materials, with delays 
due to the war and to his own heavy duties as editor of the Catholic Herald in London, 
is a most valuable volume that considerably enriches the colors in von Hiigel’s 
portrait, but, to the reader’s surprise, in no way alters the essential lines of his visage 
as it was presented immediately after his death. I say surprise, because in those 
original official sketches there was such an obvious note of caution, a playing down 
of von Hiigel’s real intellectual involvement in the condemned Catholic Modernist 
Movement, and an underlining of the orthodoxy of his post-1908 period in order 
to strengthen his reputation within the Roman Catholic Church. Most close students 
of von Hiigel expected that, with the moderation of the years, a fresh portrait would 
relax this caution and admit more freely the degree to which not only von Hiigel’s 
sympathies but his very thought itself were involved in this Modernist movement 
which he did so much to guide. 

Bedoyére’s portrait, however, does not deviate from the original line, He 
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accepts without serious question von Hiigel’s own distinction of the two modernisms 
which, a decade after the struggle, he set down in a letter to Maude Petre: “The 
one is a permanent, never quite finished . . . set of attempts to express the old Faith 
and its permanent truths and helps to interpret it according to what appears the best 
and most abiding elements in the philosophy and scholarship and science of the later 
and latest times, and to it I still try to contribute my share . . . the other ‘Mod- 
ernism’ is a strictly circumscribed affair, one that is really over and done.” And 
this second was classified as the immanentist, subjectivist attempt to make religion 
an intra-human phenomenon, which von Hiigel is rightly depicted as never ac- 
cepting. 

The identification of the suggestive voluntarism and existentialism of the Mod- 
ernists like Blondel and Laberthonniére with some of the extreme immanentist and 
subjectivist views of the most left wing of Modernism is, however, a highly ques- 
tionable thesis at best, and could only be established by a philosophical analysis which 
Bedoyére pleads from the outset that he must eschew. Yet by paying too little atten- 
tion to von Hiigel’s two striking essays of 1903 and 1904, Experience and Tran- 
scendence and The Eternal Christ and the Christ of History (the latter published 
in French in Quinzaine—both of which von Hiigel’s literary executors have not 
seen fit to add to von Hiigel’s posthumously published volumes), Bedoyére has not 
even given the readers the materials from which they could possibly judge the case! 

One can understand Bedoyére’s reticence in the matter of philosophical criti- 
cism; but in writing the biography of such a philosopher, one should not accept 
philosophical judgments which von Hiigel made long afterwards about himself, and 
set these forth without engaging with possible alternative conclusions on the issue, 
especially when almost two-thirds of the book is taken up with this Modernist period 
of von Hiigel’s life. And in this case, a more searching inquiry into von Hiigel’s 
1898-1908 thinking might have shown that he was involved in a far deeper com- 
mitment to the creative voluntarism and existentialism, which is not without great 
historical precedents in the Roman Catholic Church, than this biography implies, 
and that the historical implications of the radical Christology to be found in this 1904 
essay also drew him closer to Loisy than this biography is inclined to admit. The 
lack of this philosophical analysis is the weakest aspect of the book. 

The basic position, however, that after 1905-08, von Hiigel, aided by Troeltsch 
and later Norman Kemp-Smith, moved steadily from this early voluntarism to a 
more and more pronounced critical realism, is certainly not open to question. And 
it is here than von Hiigel’s great philosophical contribution was made. Yet the 
richness and immense suggestive fertility of von Hiigel’s critical realism of this period, 
and what distinguishes it from the orthodox Thomism of the Church, may in the 
end be seen to owe an immeasurable debt to the Modernist period in his thought. 
Certainly there is no religious thinker of this century who is less dated than von 
Hiigel and who has more to give to those who are looking for thought frames in 
which to channel the deepest insights of the Christian religion today. 

The biography is happy in its depiction of the charm of von Hiigel’s own private 
life, of his own spiritual discoveries, of his almost incredible range of friendships, of 
his influence on the most varied circles in English and continental thought, of his 
personal saintliness, and of his direction of souls. The book deserves a wide reading 
and will serve to bring another generation of readers of all faiths into an awareness 
of one of the spiritual and intellectual guides of our time. 
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I am told that Bedoyére is now preparing a second volume of von Hiigel’s 
selected letters in which he will make available some of the material which he has 
fruitfully used in this biography. 

Doucias V. STEERE 
Professor of Philosophy, Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania. 


Ways of Worship. Edited by PEHrR Epwa.i, Ertc Hayman and WILLIAM 
D. Maxweti. ‘The Report of the Theological Commission of Faith and 
Order. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. $4.00. 


The preparation of this volume dates back to 1939, when this commission was 
appointed by the Faith and Order Movement to study Ways of Worship and bring 
in a report which could be the basis of discussion at a world conference. ‘This book 
is the report, and the discussion took place at the Third World Conference on Faith 
and Order at Lund, Sweden, in August of this year. 

The Commission was made up of twenty-nine members, two deputies, and six 
consultants, a total of thirty-seven. Of this number, seven are from the United 
States and one each from Canada, Australia, and India. The group is predom- 
ninantly European and this fact is reflected in the material of the book. The chair- 
man of the Commission was Gerardus van der Leeuw of the Netherlands, who 
unfortunately died before the work was fully completed. However, one paper 
and the main section of the “Commission’s Report” which begins the volume are his. 
Of the three editors one is from the Church of Sweden (Edwall), one from the 
Church of England (Hayman), and the third from the Church of Scotland (Max- 
well). 

The volume opens with the official report of the Commission. It is only 
twenty-five pages; but many would consider it the most important part of the book, 
as it presents the results of the thirteen years of study. These findings may be sum- 
marized in the following: “We may quote from Father Hebert, ‘It is not for us 
to devise new and clever ways of worship; we must learn what the Holy Ghost 
taught our fathers in the faith, first during the biblical period and then in the period 
which has followed.’ On the whole the evidence from the papers contributed to 
the Commission confirms this view, though it is not always put so clearly.” (p. 23.) 

Following the Report come the three Parts which embody the substance of the 
book. All are made up of papers which present the ideas and practices of each com- 
munion by a representative spokesman. The first Part is entitled “The Elements 
of Liturgy.” The communions included are the Roman Catholic, Orthodox, 
Anglican, Lutheran, Reformed, Baptist, Congregationalist, Methodist, and Friends. 
Two Americans have papers in this section, R. Claibourne Johnson (Baptist) and 
Harris Franklin Rall (Methodist). 

Part IT is on “The Inner Meanings of Word and Sacrament.” Here the com- 
munions included are the Orthodox, Anglican, Lutheran, Reformed, and Old Cath- 
olic. No Americans appear in this or the following section. 

Part III is entitled “Liturgy and Devotion” and consists of a discussion of 
Mariology by 2 Roman Catholic, an Orthodox, an Anglican, and a Reformed rep- 
resentative; and a chapter on “An Approach to the Work of Reunion through 
Common Devotional Understanding.” 

Such is the outline of the book. It would be impossible to give the rich sub- 
stance of its thought as it travels through the Ways of Worship practiced in the 
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Christian Church today. Its pages are filled with consideration of those subjects 
which are the natural center of any discussion on worship, namely, liturgy, free wor- 
ship, sacramental worship, the Word in worship, the Holy Spirit in worship, traditional 
practices, the devotional life, and the many other lesser aspects of this profound theme. 
The following comments are offered as an indication of the character of the material 
and the general viewpoint of the writers. 

1. As has already been indicated, the viewpoint of the volume is predominantly 
European. Many Americans will find ideas and phraseology strange to them and 
frequently irrelevant to their conception of a vital Christian faith. 

2. The use of almost seventy pages for a discussion of the place of the Virgin 
Mary in Christian worship will come as a shock to many American Protestants. It 
may be well for Protestants to understand the prominent place Mary occupies in some 
communions, notably the Roman Catholic and the Orthodox; and it may be neces- 
sary to have such discussion if these communions are to be embodied in the ecumenical 
movement; but such prominence given to this subject will alienate rather than attract 
the great majority of American Protestants. 

3. Unfortunately the idea of uniformity in worship is dominant in the book. 
Each communion, with certain exceptions, in its effort to validate its own practices 
gives the impression that its way is the one appointed of God and hence to be fol- 
lowed by all Christian believers. The reviewer digs out of his memory a comment 
made by Sylvester Horne, a prominent British clergyman of a generation or more 
ago, to the effect that uniformity has been the curse of Christendom. 

4. In the effort to find common ground in worship, the look is almost com- 
pletely backward. What did the early Christians do? What has developed out of 
the experience of the church through the years? There is validity in this approach; 
but unless consideration is given also to the forward look, the outlook for worship 
is grim. 
5. Consideration of what may be termed broadly “creative worship” is almost 
completely lacking. Must we be limited to old patterns, traditional forms and cus- 
tomary phraseology; or is the Spirit of God still at work in the hearts of his people 
leading them to fresh expression in their approach to him in worship? If worship 
is a living thing, is it too much to expect that it will find ways which spring from the 
problems and aspirations of Christian believers today? 

6. At various points in the volume come flashes of insight which lend hope that 
the church may not be bound in its worship by the shackles of a rigid ecclesiasticism, 
but may find that freedom and flexibility which will make possible a vitality otherwise 
difficult. For example: 

“The essence of worship is that it is the concentration of all faculties on corporate 
self-giving to God in response to his love and in praise of his glory.” (p. 17.) “In 
actual practice, ways of worship are never built up in a theoretical way by drawing 
liturgical consequences from dogmatic tenets. Rather is the creed born from wor- 
ship. . . . Liturgy is a living organism, a tree which grows and develops offshoots 
of all kinds . . . drawing its sap directly from Chirstian faith as this is given to 
the Church by the Holy Spirit.” (p. 22.) “We suggest that where different ways 
of worship can be accounted for on cultural, psychological, or temperamental grounds, 
there is no reason why they should be kept apart in separate Churches. Indeed, 
it may be that many Churches would find their life enriched by the inclusion of 
practices at present characteristic of others.” (p. 37.) 

The reviewer wishes to conclude this survey of an important volume by record- 
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ing his appreciation of the problem which the Faith and Order Movement faces in 
trying to find common ground for worship among communions which are com- 
mitted to practices which have grown up in many cases over centuries of Christian 
life. He wishes also to voice his appreciation of the work of this Commission which 
has given the church an authoritative volume which so clearly presents the ways of 
worship of the major branches of the church. It should be read by all who seek to 
understand the total life of the church, and who through this knowledge seek also 
to find ways in which all Christians may worship together to the increase of unity 
and the glory of God. 

DEANE EpWwarps 

President, Hymn Society of America, New York City. 


The Era of the Church Fathers. A History of the Early Church, Vol. IV. 
By Hans LiztzManwn, translated by Bertram Lee Woolf. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 212 pp. $4.00. 


The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. By Rotanp H. Barnton. Bos- 
ton: The Beacon Press, 1952. xi-276 pp. $3.75. 


1. The death of Hans Lietzmann in 1942 left unfinished the magisterial synopsis 
of early church history which he had projected in five volumes. The fourth volume, 
covering the period from Jovian’s accession to the death of Theodosius, is itself in- 
complete. Hence any criticism of his treatment of this important segment of church 
history must be tempered by a reminder that Lietzmann might very well have re- 
vised these surviving chapters. Moreover, the translation of Mr. Woolf is often 
marred by crude examples of English style, though not to so great a degree as in 
some of the preceding volumes of the series. 

The first half of the book relates the complicated story of the final downfall 
of Arianism and of official paganism before the resurgent forces of Nicene orthodoxy, 
both political and ecclesiastical. The detail sometimes obscures the focus of the larger 
issues. The significance of the Council of Constantinople in 381 is left without 
explanatien as to why it came to be numbered as “Ecumenical”; and the triumphant 
theology of the Cappadocians is only briefly outlined. ‘There is a sympathetic dis- 
cussion of the Priscillianist heresy, and a very unsympathetic treatment—probably 
justified—of Pope Damasus. ‘The great figure of the period is Ambrose, and 
Lietzmann has finely portrayed the legacy of this remarkable man in the sphere of 
church-state relations. He has not, however, devoted any attention to Ambrose’s 
work as a theologian and exegete; but it is possible that he intended to deal with this 
subject in another chapter. For he says of Ambrose that “the classical dignity proper 
to the Roman sense of what the state demands was combined with a profoundly 
earnest, Christian conception of the meaning of life.” 

A brief chapter outlines “Popular Christianity in the Fourth Century.” For 
this picture Lietzmann has drawn chiefly upon the catechetical instructions of Cyril 
of Jerusalem and Chrysostom’s sermons in Antioch. Here Lietzmann betrays a 
strong value judgment in favor of the moral earnestness of these preachers and in 
disfavor of their involvement “in the toils” of a ritualism, which he views as nothing 
other than a transference to Christianity of primitive “materialistic ideas of nature- 
religion.” 

O"The longest chapter, and by far the best, is concerned with the origin and 
growth of monasticism. It is a masterpiece of historical writing, done as it is with 
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penetrating understanding though without personal sympathy. Lietzmann is careful 
to bring out that monasticism is a development within Christianity, rooted in ideals 
of renunciation that go back to the New Testament. At the same time, he notes 
that its theological and ethical exposition, as represented by the Sayings of the Fathers, 
Simeon of. Mesopotamia, Evagrius Ponticus, and, to a lesser degree, Basil of 
Cesarea, presents a type of religion that “derives not its substance, but only its modes 
of thought, its metaphors, and its similes, from Christianity.” A certain severity of 
judgment due to Lietzmann’s Lutheran outlook, with its disparagement of works 
and merits, comes out occasionally in such extreme statements as this: “This convic- 
tion, that sin separates us from God and that it can only be overcome by prayer to 
God in His mercy, is the only genuinely Christian element in monasticism.” Then 
he goes on to say that this element is seldom conspicuous; “rather, as a general rule, 
far from being a part of life, prayer was a mechanical repetition which achieved its 
purpose if one was successful in keeping weariness at bay by an act of will.” Again, 
Lietzmann has not given full justice to certain prominent features in the ethical 
teachings of the monks. Their sense of humility, love of enemies, and forgiving 
spirit, are true to the gospel. They are not foreign ideas dressed in Christian terms. 
Yet with these minor blemishes Lietzmann’s treatment will undoubtedly be counted 
among the classic expositions of the origins of this great movement in Christianity. 

2. Professor Bainton’s book on the Reformation is in every way a delight to read, 
no less for its style than for the woodcut illustrations that so commonly adorn and 
enhance his volumes. ‘The treatment is popular only to a degree, for a reader with- 
out some knowledge of the period might get lost at times. Yet it is the kind of work 
that has been needed in English for years—a survey that is scholarly, readable, not 
overly detailed, and above everything else, centered in the religious issues of the 
period. Bainton is insistently right in treating the Reformation as “a revival of re- 
ligion,” related to and influenced by other concurrent movements, political, economic, 
and cultural, but never originated nor even wholly controlled by them. 

The great merit of Bainton’s book is the skill and clarity with which he presents 
the religious and ethical ideas of the several Protestant groups—their roots in and 
relations to medieval and Catholic principles, and their implications and develop- 
ments in more recent periods. ‘The analysis of Luther’s conversion is masterful, 
as are also the final chapters on the relation of Protestantism to political thinking, 
economic activity, and domestic virtue. Surely, if such a thing is still needed, this 
book strikes a telling blow at the falsehoods and half-truths that link Protestantism 
with political anarchy or its converse, totalitarianism, with competitive capitalism and 
the profit motive. Bainton knows how dangerous all generalizations can be, and 
particularly so in an age when the several environments of Protestant movement 
were so diverse. And again and again his fairness is revealed in the way he points 
to origins within Catholicism of ideas and practices that have been fathered upon the 
Protestant reformers. Another outstanding example of his ability to present complex 
subjects with proportion and clarity is his exposition of the Anabaptists and Free 
Spirits of the period, and his way of separating the mystical and rationalistic strains 
of their religion. 

The book is less successful in the treatment of personalities. Luther is a singular 
exception. He lives concretely in these pages, and his inner religion is explored with 
insight and persuasiveness. By contrast Calvin hardly appears to be an individual 
at all, and there is no explanation of the powerful religious experience behind his 
work. Henry VIII’s motives are analyzed correctly and fairly; but Cranmer fails 
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to achieve any positive character. A colorful figure such as John Knox cannot help 
but be vivid, even in a few paragraphs, but more sober Reformers such as Bucer or 
Melanchthon are only shadows in the background. 

In a book of such vast compass and so little space, an author is always plagued 
by necessities of omission. Bainton has made his choices with admirable skill. The 
text is never burdened by detail that is irrelevant or confusing. Only rarely is con- 
densation the occasion of slips. ‘The reviewer notes only a few errors in the chapter 
on Anglicanism. The date of the Act of Succession was 1534, not 1554 (p. 191); 
the prayer of “humble access” occurred in the first Prayer Book before communion, 
in the second Book before the consecration, and not as stated on p. 202. On p. 209 
“words of administration” would be more accurate than “words of presentation.” 

A select bibliography presents a wise choice of authorities. Needless to say, 
all ministers and interested layfolk should have this book. They will enjoy reading 
it, and it will help them clarify in their own minds much that so easily gets muddied 
by controversy. 

Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Religion in the Development of American Culture 1765-1840. By Witi1aM 
Warren Sweet. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1952. xvi-338 pp. 
$3.50. 

The Puritan Heritage. By Grorcze M. STrePpHENson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1952. 282 pp. $3.50. 

1. The appearance of these two books will help to make 1952 a year notable for 
the publication of historical studies calling attention to the significance of religion 
in the shaping and development of the American character and culture. Both 
books are products of thoroughly mature scholars who have devoted more than a 
quarter of a century to consideration of the problems and events dealt with. Both 
succeed in avoiding a narrow denominational history on the one hand, and on the 
other, the kind of easy and broad generalization only intermittently related to precise 
facts which characterizes much of the writings on religion in America. Both are 
primarily interested in relating the history of religion in America to what Professor 
Sweet calls “the general history of the American spirit” (p. viii) rather than to the 
general history of Christianity. Both are premised upon the view that the first half 
of the nineteenth century is the formative period of American history. 

Professor Sweet’s book is Volume II of his projected four-volume History of 
Religion in America. Volume I, Religion in Colonial America, appeared in 1942. 
Volume III, presumably now in preparation, “will carry the story from 1840 to 
1880 or the period of controversy and division in both the nation and the churches” 
(p. x). Within this general scheme it is obvious that the present volume is the crucial 
one, because it covers “the formative period in the history of the people of the United 
States” (p. 312) during which the denominations received their peculiarly American 
character and assumed in general the relative size and distribution that has charac- 
terized them ever since. “How and why” has long been a chief burden of Professor 
Sweet’s work. 

The author’s interpretation is built upon a frankly recognized acceptance “with 
modifications, [of] the early Frederick Jackson Turner thesis that the ‘moving 
frontier and its repercussions upon the nation as a whole should be the central theme 
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in American history,’ at least for the span of years treated in this volume” (p. 313). 
This thesis is not without grave difficulties, but discussion of them is not pertinent to 
this review. 

The story of how the major religious bodies fared during the Revolutionary 
years is well told in the first two chapters. With the achievement of national inde- 
pendence the American churches were “confronted by three major tasks.” The 
first was that of organization or reorganization made necessary by the context of 
the new nation—the subject of the third chapter. In these chapters the author follows 
the plan used in the previous volume of tracing the developments within each major 
group successively, thus bordering upon a condensed denominational history. 

The second task was that of “revising vital religion throughout the new nation” 
—a task common to all ages “and one which is never finished.” ‘The third was that 
“of following population westward with a revitalized Christianity to play its part in 
building a new society” in the great West. ‘These two tasks were inextricably inter- 
related, and the bulk of the book is devoted to the story of how they were met and 
an interpretation of the consequent results. Here Professor Sweet again demon- 
strates his mastery of inclusive historical narrative in limited space. 

The broad scope of the history can only be suggested here by brief references 
to these chapters. First is the story of how the several major bodies met the problems 
posed by the necessity to follow the rapidly growing and moving population west- 
ward, and how the techniques developed conditioned the life of each (chapter IV). 
Common to all the Protestant groups was revivalism, which the author rightly dis- 
cusses in the context of the churches’ broad concept of their cultural vocation to help 
build and preserve sound individual morality and an orderly society in the face ot 
the constant threat of frontier “barbarism” (chapter V). The place of religion 
in the laying of “our cultural foundations” (chapter VI) is largely illustrated with 
the story of the churches’ part in founding schools, colleges, and theological sem- 
inaries. The chief theological trend which the author sees operative during the 
period is suggested by the title of chapter VII, “The Revolt Against Calvinism,” 
while the major exhibition of the vital, activistic Christianity coming to the fore in 
America during the period is seen in the many great home, foreign, and Indian Mis- 
sionary Societies (chapter VIII). ‘The final chapter is devoted to the many experi- 
ments made in “frontier utopias” and with “religious communitarianism.” 

This in general is superb historical writing. Unfortunately the work is marred 
somewhat by what would seem to be an unnecessarily large number of name, date, 
place, and spelling errors, some of which may be troublesome. Two examples must 
suffice. Robert Beard (p. 119, 317) should be Robert Baird, and his important 
work was first published in the United States in 1844, not 1856. On page 271 the 
“American Board” (A.B.C.F.M.) is twice used where obviously the American 
Home Missionary Society is meant. 

2. Professor Stephenson’s book supplements that of Professor Sweet insofar as it 
is an attempt to delineate the influence of “the puritan heritage” during the same 
formative period of American history. 

It impresses me first as a work that might have been saved from a quite likely 
and not entirely undeserved oblivion by the simple expedient of a good preface that 
would introduce the reader to the general view being expounded and prepare him 
for the rather casual inclusiveness of the contents. Indeed, merely transferring 
what is called “Epilogue” from the end to the beginning with a title of “Introduction” 
would have made this a work much easier to understand, at least for those who 
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customarily read such books from beginning to end. For in the Epilogue the author 
makes clear his belief that forsaking of the predestinarian faith of the Puritans under 
which all classes and all man’s works were leveled before God, for the false gods 
of “science and technocracy” which taught that “we would become gods ourselves” 
by “eating the fruit of the tree of knowledge,” brought only depression, war, and 
general catastrophe. ‘These are seen as judgments which have “not only silenced 
such thoughts but . . . [have] pronounced a doom over the generation and civ- 
ilization that gave birth to them” (p. 269). 

This is history with a grand Christian theme, and I am inclined to think that 
the notable thing about the book, reminiscent of the dog playing chess, is not that 
the thing is rather indifferently done but that a Professor of American History in 
a State University did it at all. It calls attention to a trend in historiography that is 
exemplified in England by the works of Herbert Butterfield, Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge. Hence the work is worthy of special notice, and it will be 
unfortunate if readers are constrained from reading it by pedantic reviewers who may 
have a self-gratifying field day in calling attention to its shortcomings. 

The book opens with a tremendous generalization which in its apparent reck- 
lessness will be hard for some readers to get beyond: “The United States of America 
[is] the vineyard planted and cultivated by the Puritans and by people of kindred 
spirit from every land. . . .” (p. 1). It is their heritage that the book purports to 
trace, especially in their descendants who “played a leading part in the grand experi- 
ment of the Mississippi Valley in the nineteenth century, where the fabric of a new 
society was woven” and where meanwhile, “the quickening spirit of Puritanism was 
augmented by the levelling process of the frontier” (p. 268). 

Unfortunately the author nowhere clearly defines what he means by “Puritan” 
and “Puritanism,” but the reader may piece together the elements of the definition. 
Holding that “Jesus Christ walked among men and made the sacrifice on the cross 
. . . to emancipate men from religion trammeled by ceremonies, formulas, and idols, 
[and] administered by priests entangled in the meshes of legalism” (p. 1), the author 
interprets the history of Christianity as one of the continual protest of “the living 
remnant” against the “mathematical reckoning of things spiritual” (pp. 10-11). 
Puritanism, broadly speaking, represents this project in the modern world. 

In England “the term Puritan broadly included persons who wanted to 
‘purify’ the church of remnants of Romanism” (p. 17). Most of these were non- 
conformists who wished to stay within that church. But “Independents and 
Congregationalists,” and especially the extremists, who “would bow their conscience 
to neither pope, bishop, nor presbyter,” found themselves at odds “with the prevailing 
view that religious conformity was essential to national unity.” And “it was this 
[their] democratic principle that flowered in the United States” (p. 17). 

To be sure this heritage stems primarily from those “Puritans” who “established 
their commonwealth” in New England when they “fled from Laud’s persecution 
between 1628 and 1640” (p. 268). But “the puritan heritage” for the author, as 
suggested by his “Puritans and . . . people of kindred spirit from every land” 
cited above, includes much more than the New Englanders and their direct physical 
and spiritual heirs. In current usage “left-wing,” or “radical,” or “sectarian,” or, 
better yet, a combination of all three, would more accurately describe what the author 
means to include than does “puritan.” Indeed the general point of view reminds one 
of Thomas C. Hall’s thesis in his Religious Backgrounds of American Culture. 

Hence, finally, what Professor Stephenson means by “the puritan heritage” 
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is that heritage of belief, more influenced by John Calvin than by Martin Luther, 
“that piety belongs to the care of the individual without the intervention of a priest- 
hood” (p. 6). This he calls “the doctrine of the priesthood of the common man,” 
which always tends “‘to erase the arbitrary line of distinction between the “spiritual 
estate’ and the ‘temporal estate?” (p. 5). It has been characterized by lay leader- 
ship (p. 5), by a moralism which made the American churches “less tolerant of 
human frailty than were the Catholic, Episcopalian, and Lutheran bodies,” but 
which stressed self-discipline rather than mere legalism (p. 8), by a willingness to 
experiment, and by insistence upon religious and civil liberty, for “the worship of 
God in spirit and in truth is inseparable from the cause of civil liberty” (p. 1). This 
is the religious spirit that informed and guided the American democratic experiment 
during its crucial years. 

It is this vague ubiquity of the author’s “puritan heritage” that accounts for the 
random inclusiveness of the chapter topics assembled to illustrate it. “These range 
all the way from European Backgrounds, Puritans in New England and Quakers 
in America, through Methodism, Unitarianism, revivals and voluntary societies, to 
Anti-Masonry and the Abolition Crusade—all discussed with a somewhat irritating 
combination of casual vagueness and reference to precise facts, but informed through- 
out by the insight and genuine wisdom of the experienced and thoroughly relaxed 
Professor who is intrigued by the rigor and intensity of his puritan predecessors. 


Sipney E. Meap 
Federated Theological Faculty, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Person, or the Significance of Man. By RatpH TyLer FLEWELLING. 
Los Angeles: The Ward Ritchie Press, 1952. xii-339 pp. $4.00. 


This eloquent expression of faith by a distinguished teacher and philosopher is, 
as its title suggests, entirely in the tradition of personalism, of which he has long been 
one of the most effective American exponents. Those who know Professor F lewelling’s 
earlier books, and his role as editor of The Personalist, need not be told that he writes, 
as ever, with unusual charm, arresting power, and a deep sense of “engagement” in 
the moral and spiritual needs of our times. Such chapters in the present work as 
those on the measure of man (ch. 31) and on friendship (ch. 29) are deeply stirring 
and convincing in their interpretation of the worth of man. In spite of occasional over- 
expansions of rhetoric, the cultural and moral sensitivity which sustains the entire 
argument is as moving as the sense it conveys of prophetic urgency. 

It is easy to understand, in reading this book, why personalism has been so influ- 
ential in liberal Protestant circles. It has put into an orderly and convincing philo- 
sophical argument the grounds for belief in personal freedom and moral responsibility, 
and provided them with a vigorous reply to the dilemmas into which other traditions 
in Protestantism have fallen in interpreting the sinfulness of man and the sovereignty 
of God. This personalistic argument Flewelling restates and applies, in very much 
the form in which he learned it from his teacher, Borden P. Bowne. By pointing 
out essential Aristotelian and Thomistic antecedents of the doctrine, he has given 
depth to its historical roots which were sometimes too shallowly grounded in nineteenth- 
century thought. He has also skillfully used insights of Henri Bergson, and of his 
colleagues, F. C. §. Schiller and H. W. Carr, to enrich our understanding of human 
nature and ethics. Yet Kant continues to be the critical basis for the system, and its 
chief philosophical enemies remain the same; the names of Hegel and Spencer have 
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faded, but “know-it-all” absolutisms and “know-nothing” positivisms remain the out- 
standing examples of impersonalistic error. 

The timeliness of the moral and religious burden of personalism is not matched, 
however, by a supporting security of philosophical foundations. This work also 
exemplifies some of the reasons why personalism has not won wider adherence in 
philosophical circles. Its arguments are sometimes made too easily, through the 
exploitation of ambiguous meanings and loose analogies. Anyone who has struggled, 
for example, with Bowne’s use of the term “object” in his epistemological argument, 
or with the consistency of his nominalism (in criticizing impersonalism) with his own 
realistic argument for God, or with the cosmic bearing of his “transcendental em- 
piricism,” will admit a measure of justice, at least, in a recent reference to personalism 
as “a philosophy for Sunday afternoons.” Such uses of ambiguity are not absent from 
the present volume, where the argument sometimes slides without warning from the 
intelligibility of the world to the World Intelligence, from the value experience of 
finite consciousness to presumably the same value experiences of cosmic consciousness, 
from concepts of space and time to “real simultaneity and succession,” from a descrip- 
tive to an operative conception of the laws of nature. No one has yet found a sound 
way of building a realistic metaphysics upon the Kantian theory of knowledge without 
the exploitation of such analogies. 

Another ground of dissatisfaction arises from shifts in the philosophical problem 
in the last fifty years. Philosophic fashions are, of course, not always to be trusted, 
but there has been a sound reaction against the mere refutation and defense of con- 
ceptual systems, in the interest of a careful, co-operative exploration and description 
of the implications of human experience. Personalism is regarded by some as rela- 
tively fruitless because of its impatience with this slow but important task. To see 
the unfairness of this criticism one needs only to remember the contributions of 
Renouvier to political and esthetic insight, or William Stern to an empirically sensi- 
tive soul psychology, of Charles Baudouin to the correction of psychoanalysis through 
a theory of the self, of Brightman to the illumination of religious experience, and of 
Flewelling himself in applying personalism to the history of West and East. Yet, 
too lightly appealed to, God is still the asylum of ignorance, and personalists should, 
by their central commitment to human experience, be the leaders in the work of 
analyzing directly the logical structures of meaning in human experience. 

Beginning as it does with the central fact of the person and his problems, per- 
sonalism has found the most fruitful approach to this problem. It has placed science, 
logic, and government in its proper human context. It has stressed the significance 
of the whole person, not any abstraction from him. It has consistently and rightly 
recognized that a person is more than consciousness (p. 15), though it has sometimes 
been inclined to neglect aspects of personality deeper than consciousness and rooted in 
biological structure and social influence. It has wisely read nature in terms of its 
spiritual relations, but has sometimes taken too lightly, even for a realistic Christian 
conception of man, the evil powers in man and society, and has thus made the task 
of Divine redemption and grace in history appear much easier than it is. By facing 
the plight of “contemporary civilization, toxic with its own sweat,” with a commit- 
ment to a rational unity rather than radical chasms and discontinuities in value expe- 
rience, it renders a great service in keeping us steady in our Christian purposes and 
the effort to find the most creative expression possible of our Christian love. 

Professor Flewelling’s book presents vividly the attractive values which accrue 
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from this emphasis upon personality. He has brought history and esthetics into per- 
sonalistic focus, and offered a fresh personalistic appraisal of our times. And once 
again he has detailed, with unusual delicacy and vigor, the fruitfulness of this philo- 
sophic faith, not merely for the “social gospel,” but for the great human values of 
beauty, adventure, love, and peace. 
Leroy E. Lo—EMKER 

Professor of Philosophy, Emory University, Georgia. 


The Nature of the Church. Edited by R. Newron Fiew. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1952. 347 pp. $4.00. 


This admirable volume was prepared for the third World Conference on Faith 
and Order held at Lund during the past summer. But its significance will not be 
limited to that meeting. 

The content consists of replies to a questionnaire sent out by the Conference’s 
International Theological Commission. The formulation of this penetrating ques- 
tionnaire must have cost the Commission a great deal of effort. Unfortunately there 
is no uniformity in the form of replies made by the several “communions.” This is 
a pity, for it would have made comparison easier. ‘The statements prepared by some 
of the churches are official documents formulated without reference to the question- 
naire. Other authors appear to have been unwilling or unable to set their statements 
in the requested framework. In one or two instances—and this is indicative of a 
subtle difficulty for the ecumenical movement—the writers confess that terms used 
in the questionnaire itself are foreign to their usual vocabulary. 

All of the answers, furthermore, exhibit defects at a deeper level. Call it that 
of semantic irresponsibility. Rarely does a statement indicate the particular meaning 
assigned to the word “church.” As the American editor indicates, the English word 
“church” “is used in a variety of ways.” He lists six. “When these various usages 
are clearly borne in mind,” he says, “much misunderstanding can be avoided.” ‘Too 
few of the contributors heeded his warning. 

These in abbreviated form are the searching questions: In what sense did Jesus 
“found” a church? Relation of your church’s organization to New Testament 
doctrine and practice? Characteristics of the church as a fellowship, conditions of 
entrance? Relation to Christ? Most essential features in message and mission? 
Relation to world, state, Kingdom of God? How does it maintain the continuity 
of the true Church of Christ? Significant changes in thought and practice in the 
last hundred years? Distinctive contribution of your church to the Church Universal; 
what parts of our total Christian heritage does your church need to appropriate? 

As one contemplates the multiplicity of answers one finds oneself asking, Is 
the mind of the Holy Spirit pluralistic, rejoicing in a wideness of created forms? 

Two of the questions should prove hopeful avenues for the next stage in the 
ecumenical discussion. First, “Significant changes in thought and practice?” Serious 
attempts to answer this question may ultimately lead to the conclusion there is little 
or nothing which is final, unchangeable, or indispensable about one’s own church. 
The second question is: “What parts of our total Christian heritage does your Church 
need to appropriate?” Think how the ecumenical movement will be set forward 
when representatives of all the churches acknowledge frankly, as some have done in 
this book, that there are parts of the total Christian heritage they need to appropriate: 
“We need help in our Church to keep alive the meaning of body as opposed to the 
individual.” “We have not been free from the fault of treating some of our opinions 
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as though they were articles of faith.” ‘We could acquire more appreciation of the 
historic continuity of the Christian faith and life.’ [We need] “especially to learn 
to appreciate the value of regular ways of doing things, clear-cut traditional ways of 
phrasing our convictions.” “We may well appropriate more thoroughly the mystical 
element in Christianity that would serve to balance the traditional and sometimes one- 
sided emphasis on the rational and moral factors.” Still another writer says that his 
church needs to learn that “centralized control has tended to limit congregational 
freedom. Absorption in the present has stood in the way of appreciation of the 
past.” (The reader of this review is invited to identify the denominations represented 
in these confessions of incompleteness! ) 

Three features in the book deserve particular remark. It is highly significant 
that one-third of the volume is taken up with American statements. ‘To be sure, 
they are described as “denominational statements,” though the European counterparts 
of these American denominations are not thus listed. Still, it is a great gain to have 
the American point of view so adequately represented. 

Then there are two chapters which might well be reprinted as separate pamphlets 
for widest distribution. Dr. Clarence T. Craig has written an admirable summary 
of the issues as they came to a head in the discussions of the American Theological 
Committee. He points out “that fuller knowledge alone will not dissipate these 
differences of opinion.” In another chapter, Bishop Hollis of the Church of South 
India points an alternative way: “Many problems that seemed almost insoluble when 
we faced each other from outside, with an obligation to defend the separate denom- 
inational emphasis, have taken on a very different appearance when we find ourselves 
handling them, as practical issues, within the fellowship of one Church.” His grate- 
ful testimony might well become a new motto for the ecumenical movement: “The 
act of union was an act of faith in God that if we were obedient there would be a 
release of the power of the Holy Spirit which would lead us into fuller understanding 
and deeper union.” 

A. C. McGrrFert, Jr. 
President, the Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. 


Friends for 300 Years. By Howarp H. Brinton. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1952. vii-239 pp. $3.00. 


The position of the Society of Friends as a developed manifestation of Christi- 
anity is well established now after three centuries; and Howard Brinton (for many 
years Director of Pendle Hill) considers that its history is especially worthy of study 
because it has proven to be, not just another Protestant sect, but rather a third form 
of the Christian church, the two others being the Catholic and the Protestant. His 
impression is “that the time is ripe for the emergence of this third form of Christianity 
into greater influence and power. ‘This may occur through the Society of Friends 
or in some other context.” 

The rise of the Quakers in seventeenth-century England was at a time when 
religion was prominent in thought and discussion. The genius of the movement lay 
in its ability to create procedures fostering spiritual growth and in the successful use 
of the group to assist the seeker to sift out the Truth of his experience. As “a form 
of group mysticism, which has lasted longer than any other instance in literate times 
. . . the uniting power of the Divine Spirit integrating the group as an organic 
whole” has been clearly demonstrated. 

Claiming the right of all people to worship in the manner of their choice, 
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Friends challenged openly the laws of England until religious liberty was achieved. 
This attitude toward the conditions in society as a whole has continuously led them 
into many undertakings in its behalf, which have always been the hallmark of the 
Quakers. 

The thought and practice of the Society of Friends is derived primarily from its 
experience, yet Howard Brinton identifies the various roots which link its findings 
with those of the historic church, with Hebrew and Greek thought, and also with 
the experience of the mystics. Without ever entirely losing their basic emphasis, 
modifications have been made as religious thought has changed during the years. 

Quaker worship, developed on a basis of silence, was “directed neither toward 
the actions nor the words of others, but toward the immediate experience of the 
gathered group” of the presence of the Light of Christ in the “meeting into which 
there flowed through many separate channels the converging currents of spiritual 
life.” When someone spoke he did so “as the immediate mouthpiece of the group 
of worshipers whose insight into Truth has been brought to utterance by the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Howard Brinton points out that “the meeting for worship is focused upon the 
divine-human relationship while the meeting for business is mainly concerned with 
inter-human co-operation.” Because there was an imperative need to care for im- 
prisoned Friends and their families, and to assist travelers in the interest of Truth, 
who went so widely throughout the world, the business organization came into being. 
Its method of procedure is a well-known technique which allows “in theory for the 
liberty of those who are led by the Spirit;’ and “the appeal to the Light Within as 
the source of unity does not imply the victory of a person or party over another per- 
son or party,” but depends upon an equality of respect for each point of view as a 
basic condition for the emergence of new aspects of truth. 

The “concerns” which many Friends felt had been laid upon them by the 
Spirit were presented to the business meeting for further test of their validity. When 
the meeting concurred it shared the burden of responsibility, and the individual was 
expected simply to live up to the measure of the Light given him, while the outcome 
was felt to be in God’s hands. The leading of the Spirit as it guided the daily con- 
duct of members was likewise tested, and the moral code governing the meeting 
community was recorded in a Book of Discipline which was “subject to constant 
revision of enlarging moral insights.” A set of Queries was also developed, repre- 
senting all the important testimonies regarding behavior, and Friends consider them 
annually, “to check actual conduct against an ideal standard of behavior.” 

Friends’ interpretation of the traditional doctrines of the Christian Church is 
discussed fully by Howard Brinton. And here too, the emphasis is shown to be upon 
the immediate experience of Truth by each one, rather than upon the authority of 
the Scriptures, of Tradition, or of Reason. 

Howard Brinton makes clear that the importance of this third form of Christi- 
anity lies in its demonstration that a religion can create a social organism that func- 
tions effectively. Its value lies in the firsthand experience and working knowledge 
that “the Divine Spirit produces unity within the individual as well as within the 
group, and if not resisted it is able to overcome all disunity everywhere among and 
within men and between men and God.” 

RutH Conrow 
Riverside Friends Meeting, New York City. 





Book Notices 


Room for Improvement: Next Steps for Protestants. Edited by Davin 
Westey Soper. Chicago: Wilcox & Follett Co., 1951. 126 pp. $2.00. 


In his foreword to this symposium Dr. Soper remarks that “much convincing 
evidence suggests that modern Protestantism is in robust health” and needs no reform. 
A “critical appraisal” of it therefore should not and need not be a negative one. 

The first chapter, ““The Reform of Protestant Worship,” by Chad Walsh, ap- 
peared as an article in RELIGION 1n Lire, Autumn 1951. In the next, Nels Ferré 
deals with “‘Post-Critical Protestantism,” the mature Protestantism which has weath- 
ered the storms of criticism and recovered a childlike faith emancipated from the 
obscurantist alloys which cling to precritical piety. His insights include: “Christianity 
is unashamedly and uncompromisingly a full-fledged supernaturalism, including 
within it, in a most subordinate sense, all truths of naturalism.” “Make no mistake about 
it: post-critical Protestantism must take practically the power of an endless life, or 
perish.” 

Robert E, Cushman writes on “New Testament Faith and the Mind of the 
Church Today.” He gives an able summary of the “quest of the historical Jesus” 
down to C. H. Dodd and the present growing recognition that the early Christian 
experience, so foreign to the nineteenth-century world-view, was of the intrusion of 
God into history. He then analyzes the Apostles’ Creed, and finds that the modern 
mind’s real objection to it is that it upholds “the providential world-view which the 
early Christian kerygma presupposes.” He concludes with an analysis of modern 
American Methodism’s “Affirmation of Faith II,” and offers the provocative judg- 
ment that “we have here the tone and the tune of authentic Christianity but an almost 
complete want of its substance.” 

David J. Maitland writes briefly but suggestively on “Christianity and Work,” 
pointing out various factors that have made it difficult for most workers in the modern 
world to have any sense of Christian vocation, and calling upon the church to restore 
“the Reformation insistence on the sanctity of all work.” Dr. Soper concludes the 
book on the note, “Christianity is One World.” 


Pendle Hill Pamphlets, 1951-1952 Series. Wallingford, Penna.: Pendle Hill, 
1951-52. 30 to 48 pages each. $2.00 for the series; 35¢ apiece. 


This series consists of six pamphlets from writers associated with Pendle Hill, 
the Quaker center for religious and social study. It begins with Guilt, a study by 
Gerhard Ockel, German Quaker, a doctor and psychotherapist. His approach stands 
in contrast both with the superficial optimism which fails to take sin and guilt seri- 
ously, and with the type of theology which is more impressed by sin and guilt than 
by the creative work of God in human souls. He holds that light is shed on the 
mystery of guilt not only by the Bible but by myth and folklore, and retells a modern 
fairytale illustrating how “only love and guilt together can bind our spiritual lives 
to God.” 

Toward Undiscovered Ends is a historical study by Anna Brinton, till recently 
co-director of Pendle Hill, on “Friends and Russia for 300 years.” It traces the 
background, from the beginnings of Quakerism, for the 1951 visit to Russia by seven 
English Friends—a record which accounts for the friendliness with which that group 
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was received. From George Fox on, there have been individuals and groups who 
sent messages, undertook relief missions and religious journeys into Russia. They 
approached and impressed Czars, initiated and gave help to agricultural and social 
projects, visited prisons and persecuted sects. Quakers are currently accused of uto- 
pianism and impractical optimism, especially toward the Communists; but their tra- 
ditional attitude is thereby misunderstood. They have never claimed that in following 
the specific concerns laid upon them, success was assured; results were left to the Lord. 
Moreover, “Side by side with the sense of world-wide mission, there is a steady 
realization that Friends must keep within the limit of their abilities and resources. As 
individuals and as a Society, they must not overreach themselves or undertake affairs 
beyond their ability to manage.” 

Another pamphlet, The World in Tune, is by Elizabeth Gray Vining, author of 
Windows for the Crown Prince. This is a collection of some ten “classical” prayers, 
with wise and luminous commentary by a woman who is aware and appreciative of 
the higher reaches of mystical experience, but engagingly describes herself as “one 
familiar with the lower rungs of the ladder.” ‘The prayers she selects have a wide 
variety of sources in church liturgy, the poets and the mystics, and she sketches their 
historical background evocatively. She also comments on their implications from her 
own experience, including her life in Japan. She quotes from Dom John Chapman’s 
letter to “one living in the world,” “Pray as you can, don’t try to pray as you can’t”; 
at the same time, the reader will find rewarding suggestions as to how one “can” 
pray better. 

The other three pamphlets are Of Holy Disobedience, by A. J. Muste, which 
deals with the vocation of the religious pacifist; Reaching Decisions, a chapter from 


Howard Brinton’s book, Friends for 300 Years (reviewed elsewhere in this issue) ; 
and Ninth Hour, by Gilbert Kilpack, illustrated with wood engravings by Fritz Eichen- 
berg—meditations on the Cross, marked by sustained depth and intensity. 


The Church in Community Action. By Harvey Seirert. New York: The 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 240 pp. $2.75. 


Dr. Seifert, professor of Christian ethics in the Graduate School of Religion, 
University of Southern California at Los Angeles, has a background of active pas- 
torates and study of economics. This book seeks to provide specific guidance for the 
church in fulfilling its social responsibilities in our mass society. 

As he says in his preface, much has been written on the question, ““What is the 
most desirable form of change?” but little on how the change may be produced. 
“There is no systematic and eo © handbook on techniques of community 
action available to the local congregation. . . . Fortunately, other disciplines have 
in recent years developed a great deal of source material from which such a hand- 
book could be compiled. The sciences of sociology, social group work, social psychol- 
ogy, and political science provide a number of relevant and basic studies.” In addition 
there is increasingly useful case material from church sources. 

From these sources, Dr. Seifert develops an “orderly and somewhat compre- 
hensive discussion presented in nontechnical language, primarily for ministers and 
thoughtful laymen. . . . The principles outlined are sufficiently general and the 
illustrations sufficiently varied that this material should be useful in both rural and 
urban situations, in large and small churches, and in churches of different denomina- 
tional polity.” 

E. H. L. 





